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PREFACE 


Industrial labour and its problems have been the subjccl of interest, 
though varying in degree and extent, ever since India entered the Indus- 
trial field over a century ago. Texlay tJiis interest has shifted from preven- 
tion of exploitation of labour to providing a fair deal and opportunities^ 
for a fuller life to labour* The growing realisation of this approach to 
problems of labour in India, in the context of present day planned econo- 
mic development of the country, is provided a sound base by the Surveys 
that reveal true conditions of labour. 

The last detailed survey on a country-wide basis of the working and 
living conditions of industrial labour was conduced by the Labour Investi- 
gation Committee appointed by the Government of India in 1944. The 
years that followed witnessed far-reaching changes in the set-up of the 
country, its basic policies and national objectives. As a result, the long- 
term strategy for economic and industrial advance recognises the well- 
being of the working class as an essential factor in the overall stability 
and progress of the country. The adoption of this policy, in the changed 
circumstances of the country, has brought about a new awakening in the 
ranks of labour and afforded them much relief in various directions through 
legislation and other measures. 

In order to assess the impact of these measures on the industrial 
labour and to appraise their present conditions, a sdieme fof a compre- 
hensive Survey of Labour Conditions was incorporated in the Second Five 
Year Plan and its execution was entrusted to the Labour Bureau. The 
Survey was conducted according to a phased programme in 45 iudustrics. 
This report presents data regarding cement factories covered under the 
scheme during 1961 62. 

The present Survey differs considerably from similar investigations irr 
the past in matters of design, scope and presentation of data. It has also 
certain distinguishing features. For example, it furnishes data separately 
for large and small establishments in various industries, makes a limited 
study of labour cost in relation to the benefits and amenities that the wa)rk- 
ers now enjoy, seeks to fill the gap in the statistics of labour lurnover and 
absenteeism in tlie factory industries and provides first-hand information 
on certain important aspects of labour managcineiit relations. Aliempi has 
also been made to collect and interpret data on certain conventional items 
in a more meaningful way. In the presentation of the data the effort has 
been to reduce the information into c]uaniilativc terms so as to serve as a 
benth-marke for pur|X)ses of evaluation of changes at a future date. Rec ourse 
to general description has been resorted to only where the other type of 
treatment was not possible. 

In a survey of this magnitude it was but natural that many problems 
had to be faced both in planning as well as execution. Most of these flowecl 
from non-availability of up-to-date frames and absence or iin|Tr<)per main- 
tenance of records in many establishments. In many cases the field staff had 
almost to build up the recpiircd statistics from various sources. This natural- 
ly imposed a heavy demand on the managements and the Bureau is deeply 
indebted to them ifor their wholc-hcartcci co-operation, ihe co-operatiou 

{iiil 



(iv) 


and valuable assistance received from associations of employers and woi'k- 
ers, Labour Commissioners as well as Chief Inspectors of Factories and 
other officials of the State Labour Departments is also gratefully acknow- 
ledged. 

"I'he debt of gratitude that 1 owe to the Central Statistical Organisation 
and the Chief Adviser of Factories for evincing keen interest in the Survey 
and rendering technical advice on various matters is indeed great. I am also 
thankful to the Employment Division of the Planning Commission for ex- 
amining the schedule and instructions and offering useful suggestions. I 
am etpially grateful to the Bureau of Labour Statistics, U.S.A., Social 
Surveys Division, Ministry of Labour and Stx;ial Service, U.K.., Economics 
and Research Branch. Department of Labour, Canada and Labour Statistics 
and Research Division, Ministry of Labour, Japan, whose advice was sought 
on several technical matters. 

The primary responsibility for conducting this Survey and luinging 
out the reports on individual industries was ably borne by Shri B. N. 
Srivastava, Deputy Director, whose experience and application came into 
full play in this assignment. On various statistical problems arising out of 
the Survey »he requisite technical advice was provided by other officers at 
Headquarters. The present report was drafted by Dr, J. N. Mongia, who 
was assisted by Shri P. D. Gupta, Investigator Grade I and Sarvashri Dila 
Ram, R. C. Madan, P. S. Chauhan and B. P. Singla, Computors. I'hc field 
investigations were carried out by Sarvashri V. S. Rao, A. K. Mitra, S. K. 
Rao, P. Venkataraman, A. S. Parmar, S. M. Shinh, B. Raghvan and S. N. P. 
Yadav, under the .supervision of Sarvashri H. G. Guj>la, K. Lakshminara- 
yanan, Harbans Singh and Kirpal Singh. To these all my thank are due 

The views expressed in this report are not tho.se of the Ministry’ of 
Labour and Employment, Government of India. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

riie world cement industry has made rapid strides during the post- 
war period, reflecting mainly the steady increase in construction activities 
in both the developed and developing countries. It has been estimated 
that the actual world production of cement has gone up from only 190 
million tons in 1954 to about 334 million tons in 1961, that is, by 75 per 
cent, over a period of about seven years. The largest cement producing 
countries are the U.S.A., U.S.S.R., West Germany, Japan, Italy, France and 
the U.K. These countries together accmint for about two-thirds of the total 
world output, the remainder being provided by about 80 countries. 

1.1. Location and Growth of the hidustry in India — 

The Indian Cement Industry is of comparatively recent origin inas- 
much as the manufacture of Portland Cement began only in 1904 with the 
establishment of a small factory in Madras State. The venture was not 
successful and no real progress could be made by the Industry until the 
outbreak of the First World War in 1914. Fhe impetus provided by war 
conditions enabled many new factories to come into existence. The in- 
dustry. thus, made very rapid progress during the post-war boom and by 
1924, the production of cement in India had increased to about 2.5 lakh 
tons a year. In the process, however, the Industry got engulfed,.iii a crisis 
owing to fierce int'ernal and external competition and, in 1925, the Gov- 
ernment of India had to ask the Tariff Board to enquire into the difficul- 
ties of the Industry. 'Fhe Board emphasized, among other things, the neces- 
sity for co-operation among the manufacturing units. In view of this rc- 
c:ommcndation, some cement companies came into existence with the object 
of achieving unity. The subsequent years witnessed further amalgamation 
of the manufacturing units and, ever since, the tempo of progress has con- 
tiiiTied. It was even accelerated by the outbreak of hostilities in 1939 and 
ill 1940-41, the production having been in excess of the home demand, an 
export trade was started in this commodity. 

With the usherance of the era of Independence and embarking upon 
a phased and continuous programme of economic development in the 
country. Cement Industry has become one of the key industries in the 
country and is expected to play a useful role in the country’s economy. As 
would be seen from Statement 1.1, during the first two Plan periods, the 
number of cement factories increased from 19 to 38 and production, too, 
has increased manifold but, curiously enough, the number of persons to 
whom it provided employment, has remained almost constant at about 
25,000. This could be on account of the fact that the Indian Cement In- 
dustry is a capital-intensive Industry, 

Figures given in the Statement (I.l) would show that the Industry is 
somewhat scattered in location and is mainly concentrated in Bihar, 
Rajasthan, Madras, Andhra, Madhya Pradesh and Bombay. Tfic wide dis- 
persal of the Industry is due to the fact that in developing it, care has been 
taken to distribute the maunfacturing facilities, as far as possible, over a 
wide area in view of the transport costs which constitut^c an important ele- 
ment of selling prices*. Apart from this, the location of factories has also 

* Tuvostors’ Encyclopaedia, I960. 
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* For one unit in Mj'sore Stat\ emploj^ment is not available. 

Note— 1. Figures within brackets indicate average daily emptoyment in cement factories. 

2. Upto 1955 the information relates only to factories ‘covered’ under the Factories Act and submitting returns and from 1956 onwaris it reiatoa 
to all working factories covered under the Factories Act. 

Source— ‘Indian Labour Year Boc ks\ 
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to be determined by the avuilubility of the necessary qiianlitics of limestone 
from nearby quarries. Even though the deposits of such limestone as arc 
suitable for the manufacture of cement are unevenly distributed in Indi.i 
and are concentrated mostly in three regions*, other factors such as the 
economics in working, nearness to consuming centres and also the utili- 
sation of slightly inferior grades of the raw matciial have gone a long 
way in the setting up of cement factories in other areas. 

1.2. Genesis of the Survey — 

The first comprehensive survey of conditions of labour in various in- 
dustries in India on a countrywide basis was conducted by the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour during 1929 — ill. Its report and findings formed the basis 
of various ameliorative measure.s. After a lap.se of over a decade, i.c., in 
19'14, the Government of India appointed another Committee, vi/., the 
I.,abour Investigation Committee, to enquire into the conditions of labour 
in all important industries. The Committee conducted detailed invc.stiga- 
tions in 38 industries including the Cement Industry during 1944-4.5 and, 
besides a main report on labour conditions in general, published indivi- 
dual reports in respect of various industries, The.se reports proved to be a 
useful source of information required for the formulation of labour policy. 
'I'he years that followed witnessed many changes of far-reaching significance. 
For instance, many legislative measures were adopted to improve working 
and living conditions and several schemes were introduced for promoting 
welfare and social security of worker.s. Ihe .setting up of the adjudication 
machinery also led to improvement in conditions or work and wages in 
various indu.stries. Above all, the attainment of Independence by the 
cotintry gave a new status to the working cla.s.sc.s. In view of these develop- 
ments, the Ministry of Labour, Government of India as well as the Plan- 
ning Commission considered it necessary that a fre.sh comprehensive survey 
of labour conditions in various industries should be conducted so that it 
may be possible to assc.ss the effects of the various measures adopted in the 
past and obtain a precise picture of the existing conditions and problems 
of labour for purposes of deciding the future course of action. Accordingly, 
a scheme for the conduct of a Survey of Labour Conditions W'as included in 
the .Second Five Year Plan, and the Labour Bureau was entrusted with the 
execution of the Scheme. 

1.3. Scope and Design — 

A note attached to the Report (Appendix) gives details relating to 
the sample design and method of estimation adopted. The Survey was con- 
fined to cement factories registered under the Factories Act, 1918. Since 
cement fac tories were found t’o be scattered throughout the couiitiy, and 
there were no specific ptx;kets of concentration, it was considered desir- 
able to have only one stratum viz., All-India. 

Earlier inve.stigations had indicated the existence of wide variations in 
conditions of work and standard of welfare and amenities, etc. in the estab- 
lishments of different size groups in various industries. It was, therefore, 
considered desirable to collect data separately for est.'pMishments of 
different sizes. In the light of the resources available, and from the point of 
view of practicability, it was decided that for the purposes of the Survey, 
cement factories may be divided into iwo size groups— large and .small. For 

* S-iurdahlra, M vclhya Pradosh, aud the (Joastul regions of tSoulli India. 
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this purpose, the stratification point used for the Wage Census conducted 
by tlic Labour Bureau in 1958-59, was utilised. The point used for the 
Wage Census was arrived at on the basis of a study of optimum allocation 
and w’as ^’ery near the average employment size of establishments. This 
point was 6()7 for the C.cment Industry. The sampling fraction ultimately 
adopted was 33.3 per cent, for all large-size factories and 16,7 per cent, for 
srnall-size factories in the C.emcnt Industry. Further details relating to 
sample design and method of estimation appear in the Appendix. 

The following Slaienient shows the number of cement factories to- 
gether with the number of workers employed (a) in the frame, (b) in the 
sample, and (c) in the sample actually covered. 

Statement 1.2 

Xinubrr of Cement Factories and Workers employed therein in the Frame. 

Sample^ etc. 



In the Fra nr' (1930) 

_ ^ 

In the S imple 
Selected 

In the Sample 
Actually Covered 

Size Gnujj) 

Number 

Xumber 

Number 

Number 

^ f 

Number 

— i 

Number 


of 

of 

<»f 

of 

of 

of 


F vf*'(>ries 

Worker^ 

Far lories 

Workers 

Faetorie.-. 

Workers 



oiuployed 


employed 


enipk erl 

i 

•> 

3 

4 

.3 

9 

7 

!. Ij F in' f)riev 

It 

l7,OS9 

3 

7,229 

3 

7.2 L 9 






(33-71) 

(42*¥o) 

2. Siu dl F-icbiries , 

22 

9,035 

4 

Gl>4 

4 

r>G4 






(IS- IS) 

(9*37) 

3. All Factories 

3(i 

24.024 

9 

7,H93 

9 

7,893 






(23*00) 

(32-85) 


N‘otR — Fis^ii’'os w’ithin br.ackotvS in oohiinns 6 and 7 are percent to total number of 
faclories and workers as driven in columns 2 anrl 3 respectively. 

From the figures given in Statement (1.2.), it would be seen that the 
Survey ultimately covered 25 per cent, of cement factories and nearly 33 
per cent, of the workers employed therein. Since only those factories which 
featured in the frame wese included in the sample and it was not possible 
to take account of new factories which came into being during the period 
of the Survey, the information given in this Report should be treated to 
relate to conditions in the factories which were in existence during the 
period to which the frame relates and w’hich continued to exist till the 
time of the Survey. 

The data were collected by personal visits of the field staff of the 
Bureau. With a view to testing the schedule^* and instructions prepared for 
the Survey as also to impart training to the field staff, a pilot enquiry was 
conducted in September and October, 1959. On the basis of the experience 
of the enquiry, the schedule and instructions w^ere suitably revised. The 
main field enquiry was launched in July, 1961 and it was completed in 
August, 1962. Since the enquiry in essence was during 1961 and 1962, the 
data except where specifically mentioned, should be treated to relate to 
this period. 

* The Scheyiule u.sod for the survey has been published in the reports relating to Silk and 
Jute Industries. 





CHAPTER II 


EMPLOYMENT 

According to the Labour Investigation Committee, there were 57* 
ceinenl factories in the country in 1943, employing about 25,000 persons. As 
against this, in 1961, 38 factories wx’re engaged in the manufacture of cement 
w'ith about 25,395 persons on their rolls. In fact, it is only since 19.50 that 
statistics for cement factories alone, a.‘i separated from lime and pottery 
manufacturing units, have become available. Available informal i«)n shows 
that, in 1950, there w’ere 22 cement factories in the country employing 
23,133 worker.s. It would thus be seen... that during the eleven years between 
1950 and 1961, the ninnl)er of cement factories in the country had gone up 
by nearly 73 per cent., the corresponding ri.sc in employment being about 
10 per cent. 

During the course of tlie present Survey, in order to ensure comparabi- 
lity, the data in respect of employment w'erc collected from dilferent 
sampled e«tabli.shmenls with reference to a particular date i.e., 30th June, 
1961. On the basis of these data, it is estimated that the total employment 
strength of the cement factories registered under the Factories Act, was 
about 29,700** on the alxjve date. '1 his estimate, however, differs from the 
.statistics furnished under the Factories Act, (i.e. 25,550) for the year 1960, 
The main rea.son for (he difference between the tw’o figures is that whereas 
the former represents the estimate based on the actual number of persons 
on roll on a particular date, the latter shows the average daily employment 
for the whole year. Besides, while the former includes even those employees 
who, though employed in registered ftictories, were deemed to be ‘not 
covered’ under the Factories Act, the latter figure does not take such em- 
ployees into account. 

2.1. Composition of the IVorking torce - — 

2.1.1 Distribution by Broad Occupational Groups — For the purposes 
of the present Survey, the internationally accepted classification of cm- 
ployeesf was followed, and accordingly they were classified into the follow- 
ing categories : 

(a) Professional, Technical and Related Personnel. 

(b) Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel. 

(c) Clerical and Related Workers (including supervisory). 

(d) Production and Related Workers (including supervisory). 

(c) Watch and Ward and Other Services. 

Based on the above classification, the number of workers in different 
occupational groups is given in Statement 2.1. 

The Statement (2.1) shows that an overwhelming majority of the work- 
ing force (about 81 per cent, of the total) belonged to the group ‘Production 

* Tho G«:>mTnibteo hid ox pres-sed their dissatisfaotion with the availtihle sties since tb<‘ 
publishod statistics of factories did not relate to cement facU>Pit.‘s alone but includ d lime and 
potteries as well. 

This fig’U’e relates only to workers employed in cement factories and does not include thoae 
employed in qaurries attached to cement factories as they are covered under the Mines A<*t. 

I International Standard Ola ssifi cation of Occupations, 
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and Related Workers (including Supervisory)’. The proportion of workers 
belonging to this group was nearly the same in both the large and small 
fat:tories. Another fact w'orthy of note is that the percentage of ‘Profession- 
al, Technical and Related Personnel' was almost double in the small fac- 
tories as compared to that in the large ones. 

Statement 2.1* 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Workers by Broad Occupational 

Groups 


(June, 1961) 



Total 

Profea- 

Adminis- 

Clerical 

Produc- 

Wal($h and 



Number 

sional. 

trative, 

Executive 

and 

tion and 

Ward a nd 



of 

Toolinical 

Related 

Related 

Other 


Size Group 

Workers 

and 

and 

Workers 

Workers 

Services 



lielated 

Managerial (including (including 




Personnel 

Personnel 

Suporvi- 

Suporvi- 







sory) 

sory) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. 

Large Factories . 

. 19,422 

3-7 

0-4 

6*0 

81*4 

8*5 

2. 

Small Factories • 

. 10,319 

7-2 

0*4 

6*1 

80-9 

6*4 

3. 

All Factories 

. 29,741 

4*9 

0*4 

5*7 

81*2 

7*8 


* Dita relate to workers ‘Covered* as well as ‘Not covered* under the Factoiios Act, 1948, 


2.1.2. Distribution of Workers into ‘Covered' and ‘Not Covered’ under 
the Factories Act — According to the Factories Act, 1948, a worker has been 
defined as ‘a person employed directly or through any agency, whether for 
wages or not, in any manufacturing process, or in cleaning any part of the 
machine or premises used for a manufacturing process, or in any other kind 
of work incidental to, or connected with, the manufacturing process or the 
subject of manufacturing process.’ It was, however, observed during the 
Survey, that there was no uniformity with regard to the above definition 
and, consequently, while some units had included certain categories of 
employees (particularly Watch and Ward and Other Services) among those 
covered under the Factories Act, others tended to exclude them. Such 
workers as were not covered under the Factories Act, formed about 2.9 per 
cent, of the total. Details of workers ‘covered’ and ‘not covered’ in different 
occupational groups are given in Statement 2.2. 

The Statement shows, significantly enough, that the percentage of 
workers not covered under the Factories Act was far higher (4.!5%) in large 
factories as compared to that in small ones (O..S%). The balance seems to 
have been tilted in favour of the small factories by the groups ‘Watch and 
Ward and Other Services’ and ‘Professional, Technical and Related 
Personnel’ as all persons in tlicse groups were found to be covered under 
the Act in the small factories. 

A further examination would show that of the total number of work- 
ers covered uiuler the Act (i.e. 28,88.*$), 4.7 per cent, belonged to the group 
‘Professional, Technical and Related Personnel’, 0.3 per cent, to ‘Adminis- 
trative, Executive atid Managerial Personnel’, .5.6 per cent, to ‘Clerical and 
Related Workers’, 83.6 to ‘Production and Related Workers’ and 5.8 per 
cent, to ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’. Similarly, the break-up of 
the total number of workers ‘not covered’ under the Act (i.e. 858) is 12.9, 
2.7, 8.9, nil and 75.5 per cent, for the above-mentioned groups respectively. 
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2.1i. Eftiploymetil of Women— 

Eniployjiieiu of women, (hon]L»h no*, inicommon in ihc Cement In- 
dustry, is almost insignificant. In spite of the fact that, as the Survey results 
show, about 3f) per cent, of the cement factories employed an estimated 
number of 544 women, they constituted nearly 2 per cent, of the total 
workers employed. These ligures, however, compare favourably with the 
findings c^f the Labour Investigation Committee which had also observed 
that, as a whole, there was litttle employment (jf women in the Industry. 
Idle statistics regarding the employment strength of women and the facto- 
ries employing them are presented in the following Statement. It will be 
seen that almost all women workers were employed in large factories only. 

SlATEMENr 2.3 

Estimated Proportion of Women Workers* to the total Working Force in 

the Cement Industry, 

(June, 1961) 


Size (Iroup 

T\jtal 
number of 
Factories’’** 

Percentage 
of Factories 
empJoying 
Womeri 

Total 
Number 
of Workers 

Pe lament age 
of Women 
A\"orkers to 
the total 
number <jf 
Wc'rkers 
employed 

Percentage 
of Wtnuen 
VWn-kers to 
the total 
nu libber of 
Workers in 
the Industry 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


I . Large Factories . 

14 

00-0 

10.422 

2*7 

9G- 1 

2. SmallFn/* lories . 

20 

20 0 

10,319 

0*2 

3*9 

.‘1, All Factories 

34 

30-4 

29,7 1 1 

IS 

100-0 


* l>at I relate (o l»> h ‘Covei'ed’ and *Xot CovoiMd' uiidcr the Factories Aot, 194S. 

** This nuiabordoes not tally with the mimber of factories in Statoineiit I • !?• The difference 
is due to t ho fact that only those factories which c ni tinned to exist till the time of 
Survey were <jovered. 

Data collected during the course of the Survey in respect of the dis- 
tribution of women workers into various occupational groups show that as 
many as 69 per cent, of them were engaged in prmluction and related pro- 
cesses. Women engaged for ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services' formed 
about 27 per cent, of the total and the rest (i.e. about 4 per cent.) were 
employed as ‘Professional, Technical and Related Personnel'. 'None of them 
were found employed on administrative, executive and managerial or cleri- 
cal and related jobs. 

Women employed on production processes were usually engaged on 
such jobs as loading and unloading, carrying coal and dust, bag stitching, 
etc. Those belonging to the group ‘Professional, lechnical and Related 
Personnel’ were usually employed as midwives or nurses whereas those 
coming in the group ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’ were employed 
as sweepers and creche attendants. All women employed in small factories, 
insignificant though their number was, were working only as sweepers. 

Except for a few units, where it was reported that women were em- 
ployed because of their suitability for some specific jobs like those of mid- 
wife or nurse or because they stuck to their jobs, no special reasons were 
reported for the employment of women in the Industry. 
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2.3. Child Labour — 

During the course of the Survey, none of the sampled units were found 
to be employing child labour. This is signiricani particularly in view of 
the fact that the Labour Investigation Coiiiniitlee, at the time of their 
enquiry, had found no fewer than 450 children of tender age employed in 
the Industry. 

2.4. Time and Piece-rated Workers — 

though both the systems of payment, i.e. time and piece rates, W'ere 
prevalent in the Industry, the following statement, based on the results of 
the Survey, would indicate that payment by time predominated inasmuch 
as the proportion of time-rated production workers was as high as about 
91 per cent. 

S I’A l EMKNT 2 A 

Estimated Percentage Dislribiition of 'Production Workers' by Methods of 

Payment 

(June, 1961) 


Total Percentage Ois- Percentage JJitstri but ion ol workers 
NTumber of tribution of by Sex and Method of Paymcnl 
Production Workers employed 

Size Orou]) Workers t — ^ — -a — 


Men \V''oruen 



Time- 

rated 

Piece- 

rated 

i — 

Time- 

rated 

Piece- 

rated 

- 

Tiii’e- 

rated 

— ^ 

Piece - 
rated 

J 

2 .3 

4 


(> 

7 

8 

J. Largo Factories . 

8H-S 

1 I -2 

s8-n 

I 1 -r. 


- 

2. Sni'ill Fad ories . 

8,344 

3-7 

DC • 3 

3-7 

-- 

- 

3. All Fa.ctories 

24,14U 1)1-4 

8*(i 

1)1-2 

S-8 

jou-o 




Information given in the above Statement relates to both categories 
of employees, that is those employed directly and through contractors, who 
were covered under the factories Act. F*urther, two facts stand out signi- 
ficantly— that there was a higher proportion of time rated ‘Production 
Workers in the small factories than tliat in the large ones and that women 
production w^orkers, all of whom were employed in large factories alone, 
were time-rated. 

2.5. Contract Labour — 

According to the Labour Investigation Committee, a characteristic 
feature of the employment of labour in the Cement Industry was that, 
speaking generally, the labour required in the quarries and in the packing 
department was recruited through contractors. The Committee observed 
that it was an exception rather than the rule for factory managements to 
exercise any real control over the work and wages of the ^jiitract labour. 
Later on, the iss^e of contract labour in the Cement Industry was dealt 
with by the Industrial Committee on Cement at its second session held at 
Hyderabad in 1954. The Tripartite Committee took the far-reaching deci- 
sion to abolish contract labour in all occupations connected with the 
manufacturing process, including quarrying operations, by June, 1956. 
However, in the case of contract labour employed in loading and unloading 
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t^p'eralions, the Committee appointed a Sub-Committee to c^t^tttline^ 
inter alia, the feasibility of abolishing such contract labour. "Ihe Sub- 
Committee came to tlic conclusion, inter aha, that wherever contract 
labour was employed in operations which did not depend on outside agency 
such as railways, it should be abolished*. The Central Wage Board for the 
Clement Industry, 19.59> which also considered this issue came to the con- 
clusion that the contract labour in all operations connected with the manu- 
facturing process (including quarrying operations), except loading and un- 
loading operations, should be abolished within six months of the publica- 
tion of their Rejiort.** 

The present Survey has revealed that about 80 per cent, of the large 
certient factories .surveyed were employing contract labour. The system wa.s 
found to be in vogue in large factories only where about 19 per cent, of 
the total number of ‘Production Workers’ employed were contract labour. 
I*'urther details about such labour appear in the following Statement. 

Statement 2.5 

Estimated Percentage of Factories Employing Contract Labour 


(June, 1961) 


Number of Poroontage of 

Total number 

Number of 


Factories Factories 

of Production 

Production 

Si 550 Group 

employing 

Workers in 

Workers 

contract 

the Industry 

employed 


Labour 

through 

Contractors 



1. Largo Factories 

• « 

14 

80-0 

15^801 

2,993 

(18-9) 

2. Small Factories 

• • 

20 

— 

8,344 

— 

3. All Factories • 

• « 

34 

32 9 

24,145 

2,993 

(12-4) 


Note — Figures within brackets in column 5 are percentages to column 4. 

Contract labour, wherever employed, was usually engaged on jobs 
like loading and unloading of Cement and raw materials, etc., aflixing 
stamps on cement bags and preparation of wire tics for the bags. The 
employers contended that it was economical for them to employ contract 
labour for these jobs and diat this fact had been recognised by the Central 
\Vage Board also. 

2.6. System of Recruitment-^ 

In most of the cement factories, according to the Labour Investiga- 
tion Committee, although it was reported that labour was recruited direct 
by the management, actually the workers were engaged by lower subordi- 
nate officials. However, they had come across certain exceptions also where 
recruitment was made through a Recruitment Board or through a Tribunal. 
The Committee had commended the latter system. According to the present 

* Report of the Central Wage Board for the Cement Industry, 1959. 

Ibid, p. 81. 
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Survey, most of the workers (about 88%) it> the Industry were found 
to have been recruited directly — recruitment at the factory gate itself ac- 
counted for about 58 per cent., those recruited through departmental heads 
accounted for nearly 18 per cent., while the rest (about 12%) were recruit- 
ed through labour offices. 

1 or the recruitment of the rest of the workers i.e., about 12 per cent., 
some other metliods had been employed. For instance, about 8 per cent, 
of such workers had been recruited through the ‘Workers Recruitment 
Commil tecs’ and about 4 per cent, through advertisement. 

2.7. Employmejii Status — 

Information pertaining to the classification of ‘Production Workers* 
into different categories according to employment status, was collected 
during the course of the Survey. It may be pointed out that, under the 
Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 194(>, it is obligatory for all 
establishments emphning 100 or more workers to classify them into various 
categories. However, in the case of those units where framing of such Orders 
w^as not obligatory, or the same had not been otherwise framed, reliance 
had to be placed on (he iiianagcmcnis’ versions regarding the employment 
status of their workers. 


Statement 2.6 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of "Production and Related Workers* 

by Employment Status 

(June, 1961) 


Total Number 




of Vrouuc- 

t 


Si /if (b’oiip 

tioii Workers 

Perma- 


(employed 

nenf. 



directly) 

workers 

3 

1. 

Iiar>;o Paiitorios 

12,808 

83 4 

2. 

Small Factories 

8,344 

82*7 

3. 

All Factories 

21,lo2 

831 


PercentaK« Distribution of Workers 


Proba- Tempo- Badlis Casual Ap])ron- 
tioner.s rary workers tires 

workers 

4 


0 1 

9 o 

— 

8*9 

0*1 

0-6 

6*5 

— 

9-7 

0-5 

0-3 

8'3 



8*0 

0*3 


It will be set'll from the Slatcuiciit (2.6) that, in the lnclustr\ as a 
whole, about 83 per cent, of the ‘Production Workers’ (employed direcily) 
were permanent and nearly 8 per cent, each were temporary and casual 
workers. Probationers and apprentices accounted for the rest, liadlis were 
not found employed in any of the units surveyed. There was no significant 
dilfcreiKc betVeen large and small factories in the matter of the propor- 
tion of various categories of ‘Protluction Workers’. ^ 


2.8. Length of Service — 

During the present Survey a study of the distribution of workers ac- 
cording to their length of service was made in respect of ‘Production 
Workers’ covered under (he Factories Act and employed directly' by the 
managements. Fhc data arc presented in Statement 2.7. 

L S230DofLB— 3 
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Statement 2.7 


Estimated Percentage Distribution of ‘Production Workers’ Employed 
Directly according to Length of Service 

(June, 19(>1) 


Size Ctroup 

Total 

Number of r 
Pnjduction 
Workers 
( permanent 
and non- 
permanont) 

Percentage Distribution of Workers 


Under 

1 year 

1 year 
but under 
5 years 

5 years 
but under 
10 years 

10 years 
but under 

1 5 years 

15 years 
and 
above 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

L Largo Factories 

12,808 

7*3 

32*2 

:i3-7 


IBB 

w. Small F.ictorios 

8,314 

19-4 

9*1 

:it5*2 



3. All Factories . 

21,152 

121 

23 0 

34-7 




It is noteworthy that, in the Industry as a whole, as many as about 65 
per cent, of (he workers had more than 5 years’ ser\ice to iheir credit as on 
June 30, J961, a good number having put in more than 15 years’ service. 
Ill this respect there were some significant di(fereiu:cs between the large 
and small factories, rhe former had more workers with longer periods of 
service whereas in the latter, about one-fifth of workers had less than 1 
year’s service to their credit. 

2.9. Absenteeism — 

Data perlaining to absenlceism were collected only in respect of ‘Pro- 
duction Workers’ employed directly, excluding casual, badli and unpaid 
workers. Fhe information collected for 12 months, from July, 19(>0 to June, 
1961, appears in the following Statement: 

Sl ATEMENT 2.8 

Estimated Absenteeism Rate^ in the Cement Industry 
(During July, HlGO to June, 19(51) 


Month 

• 







Size Group 


t 

Largo Factories 

Small Factories 

All Faetorie 

1 







*> 

3 

4 

July, 1900 . 




. 


. 

10-5 

9-2 

10-0 

August, 19(50 


0 

• 




12*5 

9*3 

11-3 

Sept ember, 19(50 


m 

• 




11-7 

13-5 

12' 1 

October, 19G0 







ll(> 

10- 1 

no 

^^ovember, 19G0 







11-7 

111 

11-5 

December, 19G0 







121 

11*5 

ll'O 

January, 19(51 







120 

11-5 

11-8 

February, 190,1 







18-6 

10*9 

14'9 

March, 1961 







150 

12*2 

13'9 

April, 1901 







161 

16-4 

16-2 

May, 196J . 







lG-7 

15*3 

16'2 

June, 19GI . 







13-9 

121 

13-2 

Overall 







13-4 

11-9 

12'8 


♦ Percentage of man-tl 


fiys lost to the man-days sohedulc d to work. 
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II" will be noticed that the absenteeism rate in the Industry was 
significant. It could be attributed to the fact that sometimes, it was not 
possible to separate lay-off from absenteeism, in the true sense. And, since 
the data were collected for a period of the preceding 12 months, it was 
not possible to find out all cases of quitsf, lay-offs and genuine absences. 

As Statement (2.8) shows, the absenteeism rate, for the Industry as a 
whole, was the highest in the month of April (16.2) and lowest in fuly (lO.O). 
As l>etween die two si/e-groups of factories, large factories recorded a higher 
rate of absenteeism. Since the record of absences by causes was usually not 
kept by the managements, it was not possible to collect statistics of absences 
by causes. However, the general information which could be gathered from 
various sources indicates that the high rate of absenteeism between Fetmiary 
and May could be due to the harvesting season when workers went to their 
villages. Higher absences during other incmths could be attributed to re- 
ligious and social functions, etc. Except for two large establishments, no 
other unit surveyed had adopted any special measure for reducing absen- 
teeism. In one of these units, cash prizes ranging from Rs. 10 to Rs. 25 were 
awarded to the workers for showing good attendance which was also given 
due weigh tage at the time of granting promotions. In the other unit, an 
allowance of Rs. 3 p.m. was l)cing paid to the continucnis-shift workers who 
worked on all the working days of the month. The managements pointed 
out that such measures had salutary effect on the absenteeism rate. 

2.10. Labour Turnover — 

Data in respect of labour turnover also were collected^ for the same 
categories of workers as in the case of absenteeism. Based upon the results 
of the Survey, the following Statement gives the lates of accession and sepa- 
ration for a period of 12 months, i.c. from July, 1960 to June, 1961. 

Sl AIEMENT 2.9 


Estimated Rates of Accession and Separation (In percentages) 
(During July, 1960 to June, 1961) 


Mont h 


Rate of Accession 

Rate 

of Separat ion 

r 

Large 

Factories 

Small 

Factories 

All 

Factories 

f 

Largo 
Facto- 
ries ‘ 

Small 

Factories 

All 

Facto- 

ries 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

.fuly, 1900 

13 

0-3 

0-9 

0-3 

2 0 

0-9 

Aui'iist, !!)«(> 

0*7 

0-6 

0-7 

0-9 

0*3 

0*7 

September, 19<30 . 

* 

3-4 

1-3 

0-7 

— 

0-4 

October, tt)60 

! 01 

6*4 

2-6 

0-8 

10 

0*9 

NTovoniber, 1960 . 

0-4 

0-3 

04 

0-2 

2-7 

1 *2 

December, 1960 . 

. — 

3-3 

1*3 

0-6 

04 

0-5 

January, 1961 

* 

0-4 

0*2 

0-1 

0-7 

03 

Fe))ruarv, 1961 . 

0*1 

0- 1 

0* 1 

0- 1 

08 

0‘4 

March, 1961 

. 

20 

10 

0-2 

3-4 

1-6 

April, 1961 

0- 1 

O- 1 

0. 1 

0*2 

^ 5-8 

2*3 

May, 1961 

0*9 

5*9 

2-S 

0- 1 

01 

01 

June, 1961 

0-2 

01 

0-2 

0- 1 

07 

03 

Overall 

0-3 

20 

10 

0*4 

1-5 

0-8 


* Lps-; than 0 05. 

t Q lit 5 are I or.iiiiiition of nupIoyniBats initiated by oinployoos, because of acceptance of 
job.^ Jiiero, dissatisfaction, marriage, maternity, ill-heallh, unauthorii^ed absence, etc. 
LlS230DofLB— a 
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It would be seen that the overall average accession and separation 
rates, for the Industry as a whole, were very low, being less than 1 per cent. 
As between different months, accession rate varied from 0.1 per cent, to 2.8 
per cent, whereas the rate of separation ranged between 0.1 per cent, and 
2.3 per cent. The accession as well as separation rates were usually higher 
in small factories as compared to those in large establishments. 

An attempt was made during the Survey to collect information pertain- 
ing to separations by causes also. From the data appearing in Statement 
2.10 it would appear that about 66 per cent, of the separations were on ac- 
count of discharges or dismissals and the rest (34 per cent.) were accounted 
for by quits, retirement or death, etc. Significantly enough, the propor- 
tion of discharge or dismissals was far higher in small factories 72.9%) tnan 
that in the large ones (47.6%). 


Statement 2.10 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Separations by Causes 
(During July, 1960 to June, 1961) 


Size (xHiup 



(Jiusos 


t ' — • 

Discharge or 
Dismissals 

Quits 

netirenioiil or 
Death 

Others 

1 

2 

3 



L Largo Faottjrio^ 

47-6 

23 -S 

19-3 

9-3 

3. Small Factories 

72-9 

24 0 

2-3 

0-8 

3. All Factories 

65-9 

24'(> 

7'0 

.1-1 


2.11. Training and Appretiticeship — 

The Survey has revealed that training and apprenticeship facilities 
were provided in about 39 per cent, of (he cement factories in the country. 
Sucli facilities existed in more of large establishments than in small ones, 
(heir respective percentages being (>0 and 25. 'The facilities were found to 
have been provided on an ad hoc basis in about four-fifths of the factories 
having such arrangements and in the rest, there were regular schemes. None 
of the managements guaranteed employment to apprentices after they 
successfully completed their training. 

The training was generally imparted in such trades or occupations as 
fitter, moulder and kiln-igniting. The period of training varied from six 
months to four years depending upon the nature of the trade and the degree 
of skill required. 

riie remuneration to apprentices also varied widely but was around 
Rs. 50 p.m. in the initial stages of training. There were also instances where 
no payment ^vas reportedly made since the period of apprenticeship was 
treated as a part of practical training. 





CHAPTER III 


WAGES AND EARNINGS 

The Labour Investigation Committee had conducted a wage census in 
some of the cement factories in the country on a sample basis in 1944-45. 
They had found that there was little or no staiidardi/ation in the Industry, 
either in regard to the nomenclature of occupations or in regard to wages. 
They had further observed that, in the Industry as a whole, 61.4 per cent, 
of the total workers had an earning of less than Re. 1 per day and slightly 
over one-third of the total were in the earning group ‘annas eight to annas 
twelve’. 

Subsequent years have witnessed a rise in the earnings of workers in 
the Cement Industry. The Cent’ral Wage Board for the Cement Industry, 
appointed in 1958, found the then existing basic wage in the majority of 
Cement Centres as Rs. 26 per month. After examining the wage structure, 
in threadbare details, they recommended for workers employed in all 
regions, except in the Gujarat and Saiirashtra regions of Bombay State, the 
lowe.st wage of Rs. 94 per month. Deducting Rs. 3 as the value of ameni- 
ties provided by the employers, this recommendation resulted in a cash 
wage of Rs. 91. They further recommended a split-up of the cash wage of 
Rs. 91 into Rs. 52 basic, Rs. 31.50 dearness allowance and Rs. 7.50 house 
rent allowance. Tlie dearness allowance was to vary with the All-India 
Consumer Price General Index — base 1949. As regards the (Gujarat and 
Saurashlra regions of Bombay State, the lowe.st wage recorw mended was 
Rs. 101 per month, thereby allowing a cash wage of Rs. 98 per month. 
I’hese recommendations came into force w.e.f. 1st January, 1960. 

'I’he results of the prc.scn( Survey show that there has been a notice- 
able increase in the level of wages prevailing in the Cement Industry. The 
extent to which wages have increased, would be evident from the informa- 
tion given sub.sequcntly. 

3.1. Wage Revisions — 

During the course of the Survey, information relating to wage revi- 
sions affecting a majority of workers in the sampled units since 1956 was 
collected. The available data show that about 85 per cent, of units in the 
country reported such revisions. Of these, there was only one such revision 
in about 46 per cent, of units and two revisions in the remaining ones as 
the following Statement would show : 


Statement 3.1 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Factories According to Number of 

Wage Revisions since 1956 


Size Group 

Porcciitago of Factories in which Revisions 
took place 

t — 

Once 

> 

Twice Thrico 

1 

2 

s > 4 

1. Lxrgo Factories 

(500 

40 0 _ 

2. Small Factories 

33-3 

06-7 

3. All Factories . 

46-2 

53 — 


16 
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Of the wage revisions in the Industry since 1956, about 48 per cent, 
were consequent to tfie recommendations of the Central Wage Board for 
Cement Industry, approximately 41 per cent, by agreements between the 
employees and employers and the rest (11 per cent.) were due to voluntary 
decisions of employers. 

3.2. Pay Periods — 

The Payment of Wages Act, 1936, provides that no wage period should 
exceed one month and that wages earned should be paid to workers within 
a prescribed time limit after the expiry of the period to which they relate. 
Tradition, usage and nature of work, etc., often influence the wage period 
prevailing in different industrial establishments in the country. Informa- 
tion about the different pay periods in the Cement Industry collected during 
the Survey, appears in the following Statement : 

Statement 3.2 

Estimated Perreniage Distribution of Workers According to Pay Periods in 

the Cement Industry 
(June, 1961) 


Size Group 


1 


Percentage Distribution of Workers Pay 

Period was 

Month Fortnight Work 


1. Largfj Fa (dories 

2. SiiialJ Factories 

3. All Fact (uies . 


715 5-3 23-2 
lOO-l) — _ 
Sl-7 3-t 14*9 


Apparently, the predominant wage period in the Industry was a 
month inasmuch as 82 per cent, of the employees received their pay packet 
every month. Those who were paid their dues once a fortnight constituted 
about 3 per cent, while for the rest (about 15 per cent.), the pay period was 
a week. A significant difference was observed in this respect between the 
large and small factories. Whereas in the large factories, only about 72 
per cent, of the employees received monthly payments, in small ones, all 
the employees were monthly-rated. 

3.3. Earnings — 

Information relating to man-days worked, and the basic wages, dear- 
ness allowance and other emoluments earned by workers during a pay 
period, preceding the specified date (i.e.. June 30, 1961) was collected from 
each of the sainplcd units during the course of the Svirvey. The data relate 
to workers covered under the Factories Act. As the ‘Production Workers' 
constituted the bulk of the working force, information for this group was 
collected separately for men and women*. Since, however, the Bureau 

♦ No children were found employed in the Industry at the time of the Survey and, as such, 
data could not be collected for the same. 
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had already conducted a detailed occupational wage survey in 1958-59, data 
relating to earnings of workers by occupations were not collected when the 
present Survey was held. 

Based on the results of the Survey, the average daily earnings of a 
worker in the Cement Industry have been estimated at Rs. 5.36 during June, 
1961. Details appear in the following Statement : 

Statement .3.3 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Workers in the Cement Industry 

(June, 1961) (Tu Kupees) 


Size Group 


All Workers* 

1 


2 

I . L'lrgo Factories 

• 

4*99 

2. Small Factories 

. 

5-99 

3. All Factories 


5-36 


Production Workers 


Men 

Women 

All Production 
Workers 

3 

4 

5 

4*61 

3-47 

4- GO 

4-94 

— 

4-94 

4-74 

3-47 

4*74 


* All Wt>rkers Oovored iinrler the Faotories Act i.p,^ I'echnical. Administrative, Product ion 
(includirn? Suporvrisory), Clerical (including Supervisory) and Watch and Ward and Other 
Services including contract labour. 

It will be seen that the average daily earnings of ‘all workers’ as well 
as of ‘Production Workers’ were higher in smaller establishments. This 
was due, firstly, because in one of the large establishments surveyed the 
recommendations of the Central Wage Board for Cement? had not been 
implemented at the time of the .Survey, they were implemented subse- 
quently with retrospective elfect; secondly, because t?he overtime earnings 
in small factories were considerably higher than those in large units; 
thirdly, because contract labour, which was generally the lowest-paid, was 
engaged in large factories alone: and finally, the percentage of professional, 
technical and related personnel, who are better paid, was almost double 
in small factories as compared to that in the large ones. 

Taking the ‘Production Workers’ alone into account, their overall 
average earnings were Rs. 4.74, thus being low^er by 12 per cent, than those 
of ‘all workers’. The earnings of the latter were obviously high due to the 
impact of higher pay of managerial, technical and administrative person- 
nel, etc. It will be further noticed that the average daily earnings of male 
‘Production Workers’ were Rs. 4.,74 while women ‘Production Workers’ 
earned, on an average, Rs. 3.47 only. The lel?tcr’s earnings, as such, formed 
only about 73 per cent, of men’s earnings. n, 

3.4. Lowest-Paid Production Workers — 

Data in respect of earnings of the lowest-paid ‘Production Workers’ 
were collected .separately. Such workers were generally found to be em- 
ployed as Mazdoors, Khalasi, Helpers to Fitter, Beldars, etc. The average 
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daily earnings of the lowest-paid ‘Production Workers’, vis-a-vis ‘all workers’ 
and ‘all Production Workers’ are given in the following statement; 

Statement 3.4 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Lowest-Paid Production Workers 

and Others 

(June, 1061) (In Kiipoes) 


Size (Iroup 


1. Largo Factories 

2. Sniall Factories 
0. All Factories 


Average Daily Total Earnings of 

Production Jjowest paid All 

Workers Production Workers 

Workers 


2 

3 

4 

4*60 

3*44 

4-99 

4-94 

2*09 

6-99 

4*74 

3.39 

.''.-SO 


It is apparent from the Statement (3.3) that the average daily earnings 
of the lowest-paid ‘Production Workers’ formed about 63 per cent, of those 
of ‘all workers’ and 72 per cent, of ‘Production Workers’. As between tlic 
two size groups of factories, the average daily earnings of the lowest-paid 
‘Production Workers’ were pretty higher in the large factories. This is note 
worthy particularly in view of the fact that the situation in the case of 
‘Production Workers’ and ‘all workers’ was found to be otherwise. 

3.5. Earnings of Clerical and Watch and Ward Staff — 

Separate information regarding the earnings of ‘Clerical’ and ‘Watch 
and Ward’ staff was also collected and is given in the following Statement: 

Sta'i'Ement 3.5 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Clerical and Watch and Ward and 

Other Services 

(June, 1061) (In Kupees) 


Clerical and Watch and 

Size Group Related Workers Ward and 

(including Other 

Supervisory) Services 


1 2 3 

1. Large Factories 







S03 

4-40 

2. Small Factories 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

9-69 

4*72 

3. All FacUvries 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

8-58 

4-59 


The average daily earnings of ‘Clerical and Related Workers’ (includ- 
ing supervisory staff) were Rs. 8.58 at the all-India level as against Rs. 5.29 
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and Rs. 4.66 for ‘all workers’ and ‘Prorluction Workers’, respectively. (State 
nient 3.2). 'I'liu.s, on an average, ‘Clerical and Related Workers' earned much 
more than ‘all workers’ and ‘Production Workers’ and this was so in both 
large and small factories. In fact, in the small factories, the ‘Clerical and 
Related Workens’ are estiniaied to have earned much more in June, 1961 
than their counterparts in large establishments. As regards ‘Watch and 
Ward and Ollier Services’, I hey. on an average, earned Rs. 4.59 per day 
and compared well with the earnings of ‘Production Workers^ and ‘all 
workers’. 

.3.6. Comfjoni nls of Warnings — 

Data in respect of eainings (ollected during the course of the Survey 
reveal that the pay pac ket of tlie workers primarily consisted of basic 
earnings though the jjropoiiion of other allowances was not insignificant. 
The break up of the total earnings of ’all workers’ is given in Statement; 3.6. 

3.6.1. Ihisir Earnings — The basic earnings i.e., the basic wages and 
dearness allowance, (where paid separately) or the consolidated wages ac- 
counted for nearly 87 per cent, of the total earnings of the workers in the 
Cement Industry as a whole. It is note-worthy that this proportion was 
higher in large factories as against the same in small ones indicating thereby 
that workers received a higher proportion on account of other allowances 
in the smaller establishment's. 

It was oijscrved that dearness allowance in addition to basic wages 
was being paid .separately in about 85 per cent, of the factories, represent- 
ing all large and three-fourths of the .small ones. In the r^'.st (i.e. 15 per 
cent.), only consolidated wages were being paid. Happily, it was found that 
in all the units paying .separate dearness allowance the same had been 
linked to the C-onsiimer Price Index Numbers*. 

3.6.2. Production I Incentive Bonus — Survey has revealed that the 
system of payment of production/incentive bonus existed in only one out 
of the four small factories surveyed. None of the large factories had any 
such system. I'hat explains as to why the proportion which this bonus 
formed to the total earnings of the employees was insignificant at the 
Industry level (Statement 3.6). In the small factory paying bonus some 
formula was being used for arriving at the bonus amount which was then 
equally distributed among the workers. 

3.6.3. Night Shift Allowance — None of the cement factories surveyed 
and working night -shifts, was paying night shift allowance to its workers. 

3.6.4. House Rejit Allowance — House rent allowance, though being 
paid in all the large and half of the small factories surveyed, did not swell 
the average daily earnings of the workers to a very significant extent, cons- 
tituting, as it did, about 4.3 per cent, of the total earnings of the workers 
at the Industry level (Statement 3.6). 

Though the rate of house rent allowance varied from unit to unit, yet 
the minimum in all the factories paying the said allowance was the same 
i.e., Rs. 7.50 per month as recommended by the Central Wage Board for 
Cement Industry. The beneficiaries were all workers in almost all such 
units though, how^ever, casual labour and contract labour were excluded 
from the scope of the benefit in some of them. 

* This wxs xs jier p;=%oom*n”*rid xtion f>f tho Central Wage Board on Cement Industry, 
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3.6.5. T ransport or Cojivcyance Alloxuancr — The survey results show 
that transport or conveyance allowance* was not being paid in any of the 
units surve)ed. 

3.6.6. Overtime Pay — Overtime work seems to have played a signifi- 
cant role in inflating the average daily earnings of the employees in the 
Cement Industry. J'his was particularly in evidence in the case of small 
factories where the overtime pay constituted as much as 14 per cent, of the 
average daily earnings of the employees (Statement 3.6) as against about 6 
per cent, in the large factories. 

3.6.7. Other AUoiimnces -l^lic proportion of other cash allowances such 
as special allowance, special food allow'ance and dust allowance was not at 
all significant, contributing hardly Re. 0.01 to the average daily earnings 
of the employees. Such allowances were paid only to some individuals in a 
few of the large factories siuve)ed. 

3.6.8. Concessions in kind — No other concessions were being enjoyed 
by the workers in the Industry. 

3.6.9. Attendance Bonus — There was no scheme as such in the Industry 
except that in one of the large factories surveyed, a regular attendance 
allow^ancc, at the rale of Rs. 3 p.in. was paid to continuous-shift workers. 
Since the amount was paid in only one of the units surveyed, its impact 
on the average daily earnings of workers at the Industry level was insigni- 
ficant. 

3.7. Bonuses — 

3.7.1. Annual Bonus — The practice of paying annual bonus was found 
to be in vogue in 80 per cent, of large and 50 per cent, of small factories 
surveyed <^r about 62 per cent, of the factories in the Industry. In nearly 37 
per cent, of the units paying annual bonus, there was a regular scheme re- 
gulating the payment of Ixmus whereas in the rest (i.e., about 63%) 
sncli payment had not I)ecn regularised. In approximately one-fourth of 
all units paying bonus, the same was at the discretion of the management 
l>ut in the remaining three fourths, some pre-concl tided agreements formed 
the basis of payment. 

3.7.2. Festival Bonus — None of the units surveyed were paying festi- 
val bonus to their etnployees. 

3.7.3. Propt-sharing Bonus — No scheme for the payment of profit- 
sharing bonus seems to have been in operation in any of the units surveyed 
excepting a solitary case of a small factory in the Industry wherein a regular 
scheme of profit-sharing bonus was reported to be in force since 1950. The 
scheme, which was the result of voluntary agreement between the manage- 
ment and workers, covered all categories of workers. The amount^of bonus 
to be paid was determined at the rale of 12i per cent, of total earnings 
in the calendar year. 

3.8. Fines and Deductions — 

Information collected reveals that the practice of imposing fines was 
not in vogue in any of the cement factories surveyed. 

As regards deductions, all the units surveyed were effecting the same as 
required under the Payments of Wages Act. However, in only about 31 per 
cent, of such units, the deduction registers were being maintained in con- 
formity with the requirements o^la\^ 



CHAPTER IV 


WORKING CONDITIONS 

Working conditions obtaining in Indian industries have all along 
attracted the attention of the Government of India as well as the State 
Governments. As a result, the significant improvements in the conditions of 
work owe a good deal to the legislative enactments, particularly the Fac- 
tories Act, 1948. From all accounts, it appears that the Cement Industry 
has not lagged behind. It is no wonder, then, that the Labour Investigation 
Committee had a word of praise for the Industry when they observed that 
judging from prevailing standards in the country, insofar as working condi- 
tions are concerned, this industry has done well for its labour*. The present 
Survey has amply substantiated the above observations as the following 
paragraphs would show. 

4.1. Shifts— 

The Labour Investigation Committee, during the course of their En- 
quiry, had observed that cement factories, being continuous proce.ss fac- 
tories. worked all the 24 hours of the day. Usually, according to them, there 
were three shifts of 8 hours each without any interval, and a general shift 
of 8 or 9 hours. Only in two of the factories surveycfl by them, they had 
found that' the hours per. shift in the continuous-processes were only 
with half an hour’s interval and a spread-over of 8 hours. 

The present Survey has shown that all the large and .50 per cent, of 
small factories surveyed were working three .shifts daily. In the Industry as 
a whole, it is estimated that nearly 71 per cent, of the factories were 
working three shifts daily and the remaining (i.e. 29**%) worked one shift 
daily. It would be noticed from the following statement that the single 
shift system was confined only to small factories. 

Statement 4.1 

Estimated Percentage of Cement Factories According to Number of Shifts 

(1961-02 ) 


Percentage of Factories having 

SiKO Group Number of 





Factories 

One Shift 

Two Shifts Three Shifts 

1. Large Factories 



14 

_ 

— lOO^O 

2. Small Factories 



20 

60. 0 

— 50-0 

3, All Factories 

• 

• 

34 

29-4 

— 70*0 


All those factories which worked three shifts daily had a night shift as 
well. No special amenities like free tea, etc., or night shift allowance were 
being provided to the workers working in night shifts. However, a regular 
system of transferring workers from day shift to night shift, and vice versa, 
existed in all these units. The interval after which such a change-over was 

Report on Cement Industry, p. .'ll. 

•* These wore Hiime pips factories which did not have a continuous process. 
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made, Avas a week in all but two of the establishments surveyed. In the 
latter, the change-over was effected after five days in one and two days in 
the other. 

4.2. Hours of Work — 

Data collected show that no cement factory in the country had more 
than an 8-hour day and a 48-hour week. In all the large factories surveyed, 
the number of daily hours Avorked was 7i- in each shift Avhereas, Avorkers in 
all t'he small factories surveyed A\’orked for 8 hours per day. It Avas further 
noticed that night shift hours in all the factories having such shifts were 
the same as for the day shifts i.c., 7^- and 8 for the large and small units, 
respectively. Details appear in Statement 4.2. 

As mentioned elsewhere, only about 33 per cent, of the cement factories 
in the country employed contract labour. Such Avorkers were reported to 
be working for 8 hours a day. 

As regards the practice in respect of spread-over and rest intervals in 
the cement factories, the data collected appear in Statement 4.3. 

It is apparent from the Statement ^4.3) that all the large factories and 
half of small factories surveyed, consliLuting about 71 per cent, at the 
Industry level, had a spread-over of 8 liours during t'he day shift. In 
the rest (i.e. about 29%), the spread-over Avas more than 8 and upio 
9 hours. The duration of rest interval Avas half an hour in about 41 per 
cent, of the units in the Industry, as a whole, and more than half an hour 
in about 29 per cent. In the remaining 30 per cent, of units, it was reported 
that there Avas no fixed rest interval. 

In all the factories having night .shifts, the spread-over Avas 8 hours. The 
duration of rest interval for night shift Avorkers Avas half an hour in about 
.58 per cent, of the factories while the rest of the units had no fixed rest 
interval. 

4.3. Dust and Fumes — 

"I'he Survey has revealed that there were a feAV dusty processes in the 
cement factories giving off considerable dust. In fact, most of the factories 
surveyed had re230itcd the existence of such tlusty processes as limestone 
crushing, packing, etc. In all such factories, the precantionaiy measures 
taken w'erc in the form of either isolation of the dusty processes or provision 
of local and/or general exhaust ventilation. Dust masks had also been 
provided to workers in about '17 per cent, of such factories. In some of the 
others, the Avorkers were found with their mourtis covered with a piece of 
cloth Avhile working. 

4.4. Seating Arrangetnents — 

Under the Factories Act. 1918, it is obligatory on the part of the 
managements to make suitable arrangements for sitting for all such Avorkers 
as are obliged to Avork in a standing position so that they may, take advan- 
tage of any opportunity for rest Avhich may occur in the course of their 
work. It was found during the Survey that about four-fifths of large factories 
had made arrangements for sitting; they were, however, totally absent in 
the small factories surveyed. Of those not providing such facilities, some 
maintained that the provision of .seats woidd hamper the progress of A\'ork 
and impair the efficiency of Avorkers. Justification given by others for not 
providing seats Avas based on the nature of Avork performed. lack of space, 
etc. 
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4.5. Conservancy — 

4’he Factories Act, 1948, has made it obligatory for every factory to 
maintain an adequate number of latrines and urinals for the use of the 
workers; the standards for such arrangements have also been specified. 

"The Survey has revealed that in most of the cement factories (about 
85%), latrines had lx;cn provided, the solitary exception being a small 
factory. The latrines provided were of water-borne septic tank type in about 
81 iier cent, of such factories and water-borne sewer type in the remaining 
units (i.e., 19%). All the latrines provided were of a permanent type with 
impervious floors and most of them were properly screened to afford pri- 
vacy. Water taps in <}r near the latrines were found to have been provided 
in all the units having latrines. It was further observed that in about 79 
per cent, of the units employing women workers, separate arrangements 
for such workers had been made. 

Besides latrines, urinals had been provided in about 50 per cent, of 
the cement factories and in most of them, the same had been properly 
screened. 'The construction of all the urinals was of a permanent type and 
the floors w’erc invariably impervious. Among the factories providing urinals 
and employing female workers, separate arrangements for them existed in 
about 21 per cent, alone. 

I’hc number of latrines and urinals provided was generally adequate 
in most of the units surveyed. 

-1.0. Leave and Holidays — * 

In 1944-45, when the Labour Investigation Committee conducted their 
Enquiry, there was generally no system of granting leave with pay to the 
workers in the cement factories. However, considerable improvement in this 
direction has since taken plate as a result of the amendment of the Factories 
Act. The following Statement, based on the data colleclcd during the Sur- 
vey. shows the prevailing practice in regard to the granting of leave and 
holidays in the cement factories in the country. 

Statement 4.4 

Esliiiinled Percentage of Factories Granting various Types of Leave rritli Pay 

(19(’>l-62) 


Percentages of i’acloi ios (Jrniit iiig 

'I'elal 


Size Group 

Number of 
Factories 

Earned 

Leave 

Sick 

Leave 

( . Ml SI 1.1 1 
J^eavc 

Festival and 
Xationa 1 
Holidays 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

() 

1 . Large Factories . 

U 

1000 

100-0 

100 -0 

100-0 

2 , Small Factories . 

20 

100- 0 

75 0 


100-0 

3. All Factories 

34 

100 0 

S5-3 

85-3 

100-0 


4.6.1. F.arned Leave — 

Annual or earned leave with pay is the only leave facility wfiich the 
employers are statutorily obliged to grant to their employees under Section 
79 of the Factories Act, 1948. The Act provides that every worker who has 
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worked for a period of at least 240 days during a calendar year, should be 
allowed, during the subscciuent period of twelve months, leave with wages 
for a number of days calculated at the presdibed rate. 

The present Svirvey has revealed that all the cement factories in the 
country had a system of granting- earned leave to their workers. As regards 
the period of leave, qualifying conditions and the rate of payment, the 
nianageinents gencially followed llic provisions of the Factories Act. In a 
few- units, certain specified categories of stalf, e.g., some luotidily-rated and 
supervisory staff enjoyed better benefits inasmuch as they were entitled to 
30 days’ leave in a year on full normal pay-. 

With a view to assessing the extent to which ifie workers Itad actually 
enjoyed the benefit of earned leave during Llie year 19(50, dal’a in respect 
of such workers were collected during the course of the Survey. The findings 
appear in Statement 4.5. 

'I'his Statement highlights some interest’ing facts; firstly, that a large 
majority of workers (about 86%) had enjoyed earned leave during the 
above period and, secondly, that the proportion of workers who had availed 
themselves of this facility was just the same in Ixith large as well as small 
factories. As regards the period of leave availed of. comparatively more 
workers (about 32%. ) enjoyed leave for a periiKl of over 10 to 15 days. 
Those who enjoyed over and upto 20 days leave, formed the next impor- 
tant group, constituting 25 per cent, of the total Other groups formed 
smaller proportions. 

4.6.2. Casual Leave — 

"Iherc is no mention in the Report of the I.,abour Investigation Com- 
mittee about tlie system <if granting ca.sual leave in any of the cement fac- 
tories covered by them. However, during the present Survey, it was found 
that besides annual leave w-ith wages, w-orkers in about 85 per cent, of the 
factories in the country were also enjoying the benefit of casual leave with 
pay (Statement 4.4). It was further observed that in nearly 6.3 per cent, of 
such factories casual leave was admissible to all the workers while, in the 
remaining units, this facility was restricted to some categories of staff only. 

In approximately 90 per cent, of the units granting casual leave, it 
was allowed only up to 10 days in a year. In the rest (i.e., about 10%), the 
period of casual leave allowed varied from 11 to 15 days. Full consolidated 
wages or basic pay and dearness allowance, as the case might be, w-ere pay- 
able in all such establishments for the ]>cii(xl of casual leave. Excepting a 
few- unils where completion of one year’s service was insisted upon no 
(pialifying conditions had been prescribed for entitlement to this facility. 

4.6.3. Sick Leave — 

None of the cement factories were reporteil to be graiitiTig sick leave 
to their operatives at the time of the Labour Investigati<m Committee’s 
Enquiry. Results of the present Survey, however, indicate a significant' 
improvement la this direction inasmuch as workers in all large and about 
75 per cent, of small factories, constituting nearlv 85 per cent, of all tfhe 
cement factories surveyed, were enjoying the benefit of sick leave. In about 
73 per cent, of such factories, the benefit was available under the Employ'ces 
State Insurance Scheme and in the remaining 27 per cent., it was being 
granted by the managements. In units belonging to the latter category, 
7 to 21 day’s sick leave was being granted by the managements. There was 
no uniformity in regard to the types of employees entitled to the same. 



Statement 4.5 

Estimated Number of Workers Granted Earned Leave with Pay 

(During 1960) 
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In approximately three-fourths of such units, the workers entitled to this 
facility were allowed t'o avail of the leave on full basic pay and dearness 
allowance while in the remaining units, sick leave was allowed on half 
pay only. 

Natiojuil and Festival Holidays — 

From the report of the Labour Investigation Committee it would appear 
that, at the time of their Enquiry, the practice of granting national and/or 
lestival holidays in the Cement Industry probably did not exist. However, 
the results of the present Survey show that since then the practice of grant- 
ing national and/or festival holidays with pay has become universal in 
cement factories in the country inasmuch as all of them were found to 
be allowing such a benefit (Statement 4.4). Excepting a few units where 
(asnal labour was excluded from the scope of the benefit, all workers in 
the remaining units were entitled to the«c holidays. 

In about 85 per cent, of the units granting national /festival holidays, 
the number of holidays allowed was up to 10 in a year. In the remaining 
units, 11 to 15 holidays were granted on this account. No conditions were 
attached for claiming pay for such holidays in about 78 per cent, of the 
units. 1 he rest of the units (i.e., about 22% ) imposed such conditions as 
att'endance on the preceding and/or succeeding working days. 

4.7. Weddy-ofjs— 

I he Labour Investigation Committee had remarked that in the general 
shift in the Cement Industry Sunday was usually observed as a closed hob- 
tlay while for continuous-process workers, there was no uniformity as re- 
gards the rest period given to them. At the time of the present Survey, ii 
was found that all the cement factories surveyed were complying with the 
provision of the Factories Act regarding the grant of a weekly day of rest 
to workers. However, payment lor such weekly-oils was being made in only 
about 85 per cent, of the units surveyed. In most of such units, usually all 
workers were entitled to receive the payment except in a few cases where 
the payment was restricted to monthly rated employees. 



CHAPTER V 


WELFARE AND AMENITIES 

The hunuiu approach lo the problems o£ industrial labour has been 
increasingly in evidence in all countries, including India, for the last few 
decades. V^arious Committees and Commissions appointed fr(^m time lo 
time, for cmpiiring into the working conditions of industrial lal)our in 
India have never failed to pinpoint the urgency and utility of amelioialive 
measures for promoting the welfare of the workers. Government legislation 
has ))een vpiick in response and the various enactments passed therein have 
gofie a long way in improving the lot of the working class. Besides facilities 
provided in compliance to the law. there are many* items of welfare which 
some of the employers have voluntarily undertaken for the beneiit of their 
employees. Apart from humanitarian considerations, the importance of the 
provision of welfare amenities lias been increasingly recognised from the 
point of vienv of preservation of the efficiency of workers which, in turn, 
contributes to higher productivity. 

During the present' Survey, an attempt was made lo assess the extent 
lo which the cement factc:)ries in India had actually provided welfare facili- 
ties to their workers. The iuformalion collected in respect of various wel- 
fare activities (both obligatory and non-obligatory) is presented^in the fol- 
lowing paragra phs. 

T).!. Drinhinir IVatrr facilities - 

Suitable arrangements for llie supply of drinking water were found 
to be existing in all the cement fac lories in the country. Such facilities were 
generally provided in the form of water taps. (Statement 5.1). 

Ihesmnably, keeping in view llic hygienic considerations, the Factories 
Act piohibits the locati<;n of any drinking water point within 20 feet of 
latrines and uiinals. It was found during the course of the Survey that in 
none c^f the cement tactc:)iics the drinking water point was situated within 
the prohibited distance. 

The Factories Act provides that every factory employing more than 
250 workers should supply drinking water cooled by ice or other effective 
method during certain specified period of the year. The Survey has revealed 
that all large and approximately half of the small factories were under such 
a statutory obligation. Hc^wever, of these, only 60 per cent, of the large 
and 50 per cent, of the small units, constituting abc:)Ut 56 per cent, at the 
all-India level, were fecund to be complying with the provisions of law and 
supplying cool drinking water to their employees during (he summer sea- 
sc:)n. All large factories which had made .special arrangemcMits for summer 
months, were providing refrigerated water or were keeping vct^Hc^r c:c)olers 
and other such devic:es. 

5.2. 11 V/ .s hinQ^ Farih lie s — 

Section 12 of the Factories Act lays down that adequate and suitable 
facilities for washing should he provided and maintained for the use of 
workers in every factory. 

L/S230T)ofL B— 4 (a) 29 
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II was observed during the present Survey that all cement factories 
in the country had provided washing facilities. Taps on stand pipes was 
the predominant arrangement for this purpose. Other arrangements were 
wash basins with taps and taps fixed on tanks. 

It was also noticed that, of the large factories employing women, in 
only about 67 per cent., separate washing facilities had been provided for 
them. In small factories, 25 per cent, of which were employing women, no 
separate facilities were found to be existing. On the whole, separate washing 
arrangements for women had been made in only about 16 per cent, of the 
total number of factories providing washing facilities. A noteworthy feature 
was that in each of the units providing separate washing facilities for 
women, proper screening arrangements had been made. 

In nearly 85 per cent, of the cement factories, some cleansing material 
like soap, etc., was supplied to workers. 

5.3. Bathing Facilities — 

The Factories Act does not contain any specific provision relating to 
bathing facilities but it authorises State Governments to make rules requir- 
ing certain types of factories to provide such facilities for certain categories 
of employees. Survey results show that about 48 per cent, of the factories 
had provided bath-rooms. Among the large factories providing bathing 
facilities, separate bath-rooms for men and women existed in approximately 
one-fourth of them; in the remaining three-fourths, bath-rooms for men 
only were found. In all the small units providing bathing facilities (i.e., 
25%), there were bath-rooms for men only. Bathing places wherever pro- 
vided, in large as well as small units, were generally kept cleTui. 

5.4. Canteens — 

The Labour Investigation Committee had noticed that some of the 
cement factories surveyed by them were running canteens where light re- 
freshments and tea were being served. In one of these canteens, being 
worked on a co-operative basis, food was also being served. The Committee 
had also taken due note of the fact that, in 1944-45, there was no law regu- 
lating the establishment of canteens. However, since then, a specific Section 
has been incorporated in the Factories Act, 1948, empowering the State 
Governments to make rules requiring that in any specified factory wherein 
more than 250 persons arc ordinarily employed, an adequate canteen con- 
forming to the preset ibed standards should be provided for the use of 
workers. 

The residts of the present Surv'ey indicate that all large and half of 
small cement factories were under a statutory obligation to provide can- 
teen facilities to their employees, and all of them had actually done so. It 
is thus estimated that at the all-India level, about 71 per cent, of the units 
had provided canteens for the benefit of their employees. 

Meals were being sers'ed in all the small and one-third of the large fac- 
tories having canteens. Canteens in the remaining two-thirds of the large 
factories were offering only tea, coffee, and snacks, etc., for sale. All such 
factories where canteens existed were found to have made adequate drink- 
ing water arrangements therein. 

In all small factories having canteens, they were being run by the 
managements. As against this, about 83 per cent, of the canteens in large 
factories were being run by the managements and the rest by contractors. 



Clantcen Managing Cominitlces were functioning in all the cement factto- 
rics having canteens and prices of articles supplied were being fixed l)y 
these Committees. It may be mentioned that even in those factories where 
canteens were being run by contractors (about 10 per cent.) Canteen Manag- 
ing Committees had been apppointed and they had I>een made responsible 
for fixing the prices of articles. Nearly 80 per cent, of the large and 50 per- 
cent. of the small factories having canteens were regularly paying subsidies 
to them. While in small units, the subsidy was being given in each case, to 
supply articles at cheap rates, for the large factories it was so only in res- 
pec:t of 75 pci cent, of the units granting subsidy. In the remaining 25 pei 
cent, of the large factories giving subsidy the same was meant to meet losses 
iiieurrcd in running canteens. 

It was also found dining tlie course of the Survey that in 80 per ccni. 
of the large and 50 per cent, of tlu' small factories having canteens, price 
lists of various items sold, duly appro. cd by the managing committee's, were 
displayed in the canteen halls. On an all-India level, the percentage of 
canteens in cement factories displaying price lists was abc^ut 67. 

Of the total estimated number of ^vorkels employed iji cement factories 
having canteens (i.c., 28,020), 17,780 wcjr!:ers (or about 6‘}%) were estimated 
to he visiting canteens. It was also observed that canteens in all the units 
were satisfactorily located inasmuch as their surroundings wer6 clean, and 
they were some distance away from the work place. In nearly 80 per cent, 
of these canteens, the hygienic condidons were also found to be good. How- 
ever, the reniaining canteens (i.e., about 20%) left much to be desired from 
the hygienic point of view. 

5.5. Creches — 

The Labour Investigation Coiniiiitlee had found in 1011-^15, that in 
the Cement Industry, as a whole, there was little employment ot women. 
It is not sniprising, therefore, that the Committee had made no iiieniion cjf 
the existence of creche facilities in any of the cement factoi ies surveyed b\ 
it. However, as a result of ihe Factories Act' passed in 1948,* it became obliga 
lory for all factories employing more than 50 women workers to maintain 
a creche of prescribed standard. 

On the basis of the present Survey, it has Ixieii estimated that nearly 
per cent, of the cement factc:)ries in the cc:)untiy were employing women 
labour dining June, 1961. However, since the law requires only those 
factories which employ more than 50 women workers to maintain a creche, 
it was found that only al^oiil 20 per cent, of the cement factories employing 
women (or about 8(%^ of all factories) were under an obligation to provide 
this facility and they had done so. The Survey has also revealed that a few 
of those imiis which were under no obligation, had also provided creche 
facilities. In all such units, clothes, soap and towels, and milk and refresh- 
ments were made available. Some creche staff was also found to have been 
appointed in each one of these factories. Hewever, on the whole, it was 
observed that creches in nearly half of the factories having them were being 
maintained in a satisfactory condition. In others, they were usually found 
ill-vcntilatcd and poc^rly furnished. 

5.6. Lockers — 

Cement factories in the country are not under any statutory obligation 
to provich' lockers. However, in one of the units surveyed (i.c. about 11% 
of all fac tories), lockers were found to have been provided fc^r the workers. 
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Rest Shelters- 

The Lal^our Investigation Committee did not make any mention of 
tlic existence of rest shelters in the cement factories surveyed by them. The 
Factories Act. which was in force at that time, contained only an 

enabling provision under which the State Government could order any 
factory employing more than 150 workers to provide a rest shelter. How- 
ever, with the coming into force of the Factories Act, 1918, the inaimenance 
of rest shelters became obligatory for every factory wherein more tlian 150 
\vorkers were ordinarily employed. 

It was noticetl during the course of the present Survey that none of 
the cement factories in the country was under a statutory obligation to 
provide rest shelters as they were already running canteens for their em- 
ployees. However, approximately three-lifths of the units (comprising 80% 
of the large and 50% of the small) had provided this facility on their own, 
though, in nearly 87 per cent, of these, the standard was not in conformity 
with that prescribed under the law^ "I'he most common deficiency in these 
rest shelters was the complete absence or inadequacy of the furniture pro- 
vided. Other defects noticed were improper ventilation and lighting and 
lack of cleanliness. 

5.8. Recreation Facilities — 

As regards the provision of recreation facilities in the cement factories, 
the I.abour Investigation Committee seemed satisfied with the then existing 
arrangements and had remarked that almost all cement factories had clubs 
with reading rooms, ind(K)r games and radio sets, etc., and aho large play 
ing fields; some had even gone to the extent of providing swiinming pools 
for the use of their employees. 

The Survey has revealed that all large and three-fourths of the small 
factories had provided recreation facilities to their employees. At the all- 
India level, this percentage was estimated to be nearly 86. While all large 
factories had made arrangements for indoor and outdoor games as well 
as cultural programmes, only about 07 per cent, of the small factories pro- 
viding recreation facilities were found to have made such arrangements. 
Idle remaining units were reported to be arranging programmes on festive 
occasions alone. 

In 80 per cent, of the large factories, recreation facilities w^ere financed 
jointly by the managements and the workers; in the remaining 20 per cent, 
the cost was being met from the w^elfare funds of the units. It is noteworthy 
that in all the small factories providing recreation facilities, the same were 
being financed entirely by the managements. 

5.9. Educational Facilities — 

As far back as in 1944 45, the Labour Investigation Committee had 
observed that most of the cement factories in the country had provided 
educational facilities for the children of their employees. The Industry 
seems to have maintained its interest in this sphere and the information 
collected at the time of the present Survey shows that all^the large and 
about one-fourth of the small establishments were providing schools, etc., 
for their employees* children. Thus, at the all-India level, in roughlv 50 
of large establishments while Middle Schools were found in the rest (i.e., 
10%). In small factories, only Primary and High Schools were found to have 
liecn provided, their percentage being 50 for each category. No colleges 
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wei'c being run anywhere. It is estimated that nearly 10,564 students were 
receiving education in these schools in June, 1961. 

Hardly 29 per cent, of the cement factories providing educational faci- 
lities were reported to be not charging any fees from the children of their 
employees. About 14 per cent, were supplying stationery articles such as 
books, slates, pencils, etc., free of cost. (>ment factories which were giving 
regular subsidies to the schools also constituted about 14 per cent, of the 
units surveyed and providing educational facilities. 

Adult Education Centres were conspicuous by their absence in all the 
cement factories surveyed. 

5.10. Medical Facilities— 

While expressing their dissatisfaction with the then existing medical 
facilities in the country, the Labour Investigation Committee had observed: 
“Generally speaking, the medical organisation in the country as a whole 
is extremely inadequate and correspondingly the special medical facilities 
provided by employers arc also insufficient from both the quantitative and 

qualitative standards The medical facilities are, of course, of various 

types and grades ranging from mere first-aid to hospitals of first class type 

The position in regard to the provision of maternity and child 

welfare centres is much less satisfactory than that of ordinary medical 
facilities”.* However, the position in regard to the Cement Industry was 
found to be quite different and, in this context, the Committee had re- 
marked that “Most of these Units have well-equipped hospitals in which 
the workers and their families were given free medical treatment”.** 

At the time of the present Survey, nearly 71 per cent, of the cement 
factories in the country, consisting of all large and half of the small units, 
had dispensaries/hospitals attached to them. Of these, nearly 79 per cent, 
had appointed full-time doctors for the purpose. Other staff appointed 
generally included compounders, dressers, nurses, ward boys and ayahs, 
etc. 

In addition to the above units, 25 per cent, of the small factories sur- 
veyed were reported to have entered into a contract with some private doc- 
tors for the treatment of their employees. Another 25 per cent, of the small 
units surveyed had made ad hoc arrangements for the purpose. Thus, 
arrangements for medical attention existed in nearly 85 per cent, of the 
cement factories surveyed. 

Generally, the doctors visited the workers’ houses and took care of 
their health, and also looked after the sanitary conditions within the fac- 
tory areas as well as in the factory colonies. Certifying medical fitness of 
workers at the time of recruitment, periodic medical check-up of the em- 
ployees, etc., were some of the other duties of these doctors. 

It was observed that 80 per cent, of the large factories were employ- 
ing contract labour and the magnitude and quality of medical facilities 
available to them were the same as to the labour engaged directly. 

5.10.1. Anibulance Rooms — 

Under the Factories Act, every factory employing more than 500 
workers is required to provide and maintain an ambulance room. The Rules 

* ‘Main Report,’ pp. 357-58. 

** ‘Report on An Enquiry into Conditions of Labour in the Cement Industry in India’. 



framed by the Stale Governments prescribe the requirements of such rooms. 
The Survey shows that all large factories and a quarter of small ones, con- 
stituting about 56 per cent, at the all-India level, were under a statutory 
obligation to provide ambulance rooms. However, only 20 per cent, of the 
large factories surveyed, or about 14 per cent, at the all-India level, had 
such rooms. It was further noticed, that all such factories had the ambu- 
lance rooms under the charge of full-time doctors. 

5.10.2. First-aid — 

The Factories Act, 1948, lays down that every factory shall maintain 
lirst-aid boxes at the rate of one for every 150 workers ordinarily employed. 
Standards have also been prescribed regarding the items to be provided 
in the first-aid boxes. The law further requires that such boxes should be 
readily accessible to w'orkers during all the working hours. 

'I’he .Survey has revealed that nearly 85 per cent, of cement factories 
surveyed, comprising all large and 75 per cent, of the small ones, had pro- 
vided first-aid boxes for the use of their workers. Though it is manda- 
tory that each box should be kept under the charge of a trained first-aider, 
it was found that in only about 63 per cent, of the units having first-aitl 
boxes, there were trained first-aiders. In most of the cases, the type of train- 
ing received by the first-aiders was under the St. John’s Amlrulance. 

In 56 per cent, of the cement factories maintaining first-aid boxes, the 
contents of these boxes were found to be complete. In the remaining fac- 
tories, some or the other deficiency in the first-aid equipment was noticed. 
It was also seen that in all the factories, where first-aid boxes were kept, 
they were easily accessible to the workers during the working tHHirs. 

5.11. Transport Facilities — 

Workers in the Cement Industry were usually not given any transport 
facilities by the managements, 'fhe reason is that a majority of workers 
lived, generally, not very far from the factories. As such, only about 15 
per cent, of the cement factories in the country were reported to be pro- 
viding free transport facilities I'o a few of the workers. Besides, in one of 
the large units surveyed, a bus was found to be plying between the factory 
and the railway station at the hours of arrival and departure of trains and 
the concerned employees could avail of this bus service free of cost. In no 
cement factory the workers were found to Ije getting any cash allowance 
in lien of the non-provision of transport facilities. 

5.12. Other Amenities — 

'Fhe Labour Investigation G)mmittee had .stated in their Report that 
most of the cement factories in the country were running cheap grain shops. 
The Commirtec also observed that the factories of the Associated Cement 
Ctjmpanies had started a Benefit Fund for relieving distress among the 
operatives by advancing loans and also making certain ex-gratia payments 
to the sick employees. 

The present Survey has revealed that nearly 31 per cent, (jf the cement 
factories, comprising 40 per cent, of large and 25 per cent. oT small units, 
were running grain shops for the benefit of their employees. Of such 
factories, in about one-fourth, the articles were being sold at cost price and, 
in the remaining three-fourths, either on no-profit-no loss basis or on nomi- 
nal profits. It is estimated that nearly 80 per cent, of the large factories 
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had co-opcrativc stores and in the remaining 20 per cent, there were Hous- 
ing C^redit Societies. In the small units, however, no such stores or societies 
existed. Approximately 20 per cent, of the large cement factories were re- 
ported to be giving (inancial aid to the co-operatives. 

3.13. Housing Facilities — 

Idle Labour Investigation Committee had reported that nearly 31.5 
per cent, of the total working force in the Clement Industry had been 
housed by the employers. That the Committee seemed quite impressed by 
ifie then prevailing housing facilities in the Industry is also apparent from 
their statement that “it must be admitted that the housing schemes for 
cement workers are some of the best to be found in the country and the 
employers have shown a great deal of imagination in the construction of 
the quarters in order to ensure the comfort and convenience of their 
employees”. 

The results of the present Survey show, that although nearly 85 per 
cent, of the factories, consisting of all large and three-fourths of the small 
units, were providing houses to their employees, the percentage of workers 
to whom houses had been allotted, remained almost the same, being alx)ut 
.31 per cent., as was at the time of Labour Investigation Committee’s En- 
quiry in 1944-45. The ntimber of one-roomed tenements far out-stripped 
that of two and throe-roomed ones, their respective percentages, at the 
all-India level, being about 70, 17 and 13. This is clear from the following 
Statement. 

Si VIKMENT 5.2 
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In about 27 per cent, of the units providing houses, no rent was being 
charged from the employees, in nearly 29 per cent., some of the employees 
were given rent-free (jtiaiTers while others had to pay rent, whereas in the 
remaining 44 per cent, of the units, rent was being charged from all the 
allottce.s. Nearly 20 per cent, of the large establishments, forming about 
8 per cent, of all cement factories in the country, were providing house- 
building facilities to their employees. 

In most of the units prcjviding houses, onc-room accommodation was 
made available to ‘ Product ic^n Workers’ and ‘Watch and Ward* staff. 
Housing accommodation provided to supervisory, clerical and/or adminis- 
trative staff generally comprised tw^o rooms or more. Almost all the houses 
were pucca built. 




It has been esiiniaied on the basis of the Survey that of the total of 
about 28,900 workers employed in the Cement Industry in June, 1961, 
only about 9,000 had been provided houses by the employers. I hc percen- 
tage of such workers was nearly 40 for the large factories and 16 for the 
smaller ones, as wull be seen from the following Statement. 

SrAlEMENT 5.3 
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* (.U)vore(l Mi:tlcr tlie Victories Act. 




CHAPTER VI 


SOCIAL SECURITY 

From the worker's point of view, a matter perhaps as importJant 
as the wages he gets, is the provision for his future. Discussing the provi- 
sion of social security benefits in the Cement Industry, the Labour Investi- 
gation Committee, observed, “Fortunately in the cement industry, most of 
the units have provided both a Provident Fund and a scheme for Service 
Gratuity”. Since the achievement of Independence, further headway has 
been made in this direction, and as a result of the adoption, from time to 
time, of various statutory' measures by the Central and the State Govern- 
ments, the workers in the Ciement Industry, as in some of the other indus- 
tries, are better off totlay than before. This is amply substantiated by what 
appears in the following paragraphs, based on the findings of the present 
Survey. 

0.1. Proxndenl Ftnid Schemes — • 

Most of the cement factories surveyed by the Labour Investigation 
(Committee had provident fund schemes. The benefit of such schemes, how- 
ever, was not extensive as the member.ship of the funds was restricted to 
those who received more than a certain sum as pay. As the bulk of labour 
employed in cement factories tvas unskilled, it rarely attained those income 
limits and donsequcnily, remained outside the purview of the provident 
fund schemes. 

At the t'ime of the present Survey, on the other hand, about 85 per 
cent, of the cement factories had provident fund schemes. These comprised 
all the large and 75 per cent, of the small factories surveyed. In about 27 
per cent, of the factories having provident fund.s, only the Employees’ 
Provident Fund Scheme was in operation while the remaining factories 
(i.c., about 73%) were having, in addition to the Employees’ Provident 
Fund Scheme, some other provident fund schemes also for the benefit 
of those employees who were not covered under the Employees’ Provident 
Funds Act. I'he rate of contribution for the schemes other than the Em- 
ployees’ Provident Funtl Scheme, varied from factory to factory generally 
ranging between 6} per cent, and 8^ per cent, of the basic wages and 
dearness allowance. In two of the factories surveyed, it was one-twelfth 
of the basic wage. As regards conditions for eligibility, they too, were not 
uniform though, by and large, they corresponded to those laid down under 
the Act. There were a few cases where other practices were being followed 
e.g., in one unit, only permanent monthly-rated employees were allowed to 
become members of the provident fund scheme. In another case, it was 
necessary to complete three years’ service before an employee not covered 
by the Employees Provident Funds Act could become a member of the provi- 
dent fund scheme. 

On the bnsis of data collected, it is estimated that approximately 23,700 
workers, i.e., about 82 per cent, of the total, were members of the provident 
fund schemes as on June 30, 1961. Details about the percentage of factories 
having provident fund schemes, number of workers who were members of 
tlie schemes, etc., are given in Statement 6.1. 
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6.2. Pension Schemes — 

None of the cement factories surveyed by the Labour Investigation 
Committee in 1944-45 had any pension schemes for their employees. At the 
time of the present Survey also, it was noticed that there was no scheme for 
pension in any of the factories surveyed. 

6.3. Gratuity Schemes — 

From the report of the Labour Investigation Committee on Cement 
Industry, it would appear that in a number of cement factories surveyed 
by the Committee, gratuity schemes were in operation. In the factories of 
the As.sociated Cement Companie.s, only those employees were entitled to 
gratuity who were not entitled to the benelit of the provident fund. In the 
Dalmia Group of factories, however, there was no system of paying gratuity. 
In most of the units where a gratuity scheme was in operation, the rates 
varied with the length of service put in and the qualifying period of service 
was generally three years. 

During the present Survey, about 62 per cent, of the factories survey- 
ed, comprising 80 per cent, of large and 50 per cent, of the small units, 
were found to be having gratuity schemes for their employees. All the 
factories having such schemes paid gratuity to workers or tlicir dependant, 
as the case may be, in the case of death or retirement. However, in cases of 
voluntary resigfnation and termination of services, only about 63 and 74 
per cent, of the factories, respectively, were paying gratuity. The rate of 
payment was 15 days’ wages for each completed year of service in about 87 
p>er cent, of the factories paying gratuity, and 21 days’ wages in the rest of 
them. 
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In nj per cent, oi the unit's paying gratuily, a regular scheme was in 
operation; in nearly halt ol the remaining units, it depended on the dis- 
cretion of the management, whereas in the rest, the schemes were intro- 
duced as a result of agreement hetween employers and workers. In about 
;57 per cent, of the factories paying gratuity, all workers tvere covered 
under the scheme, in about per cent, of the factories a majority of 
workers, and in the remaining units (i.e.. about 40%) only a few workers 
were entitled to grai'uity benefits. 

On the basis of the data collected during ilie present Sur\ey, it has 
been estimated that 71 persons in the Cement Industiy received gratuity 
during the twelve months period ending June, 1061. 

6.4. Matcifiih; lienrfils — 

Legislation providing for payment of cash maternity benefits for 
certain pcricKls before and after confinement, granting of leave and certain 
other facilities, etc., to wi^mcn employed in factories, exist in altnosl all 
States under the various Maternity Benefit Acts passed by the State 
Governments. Ilowevci. where the Kinployecs State Insurance Scheme has 
l>cen put into force, the employers are absolved of their liability under 
the concerned Maternity Benefit Act. 

At tlic time of the present Survey, the Kinployecs’ State In.surancrc 
Scheme was in operation in some of the areas where the sampled cement 
factories were-* located*, and, thus, the benefit was payable by the Em- 
ployees State Insurance Corporaticiii in these areas. However, information 
pertaining to maternity benefit payment in respect of the reincnt factoric's 
not covered under the above scheme shows, that women labour was en- 
gaged in !39 [>er cent, of such factories but no claim for payment of 
maternity benefit was reported to have been made or »xiid during ilie 12 
months’ pericxl from July, 1960 to June, 1961 

6.:*). Industrial Accidents — 

I'hc Workmen's Compensation >\ct, 192!), as amended liom time to 
time, and the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1918, provide for pavmeiu 
of compensation to workers who are injured on account of accidents 
arising out of and in the course of employment. Provisic^ns of the Work- 
men’s C!lompensation Act were applicable, at the time of the Survey, to 
all the cement factories excepting those covered under the Emplovees’ 
State Insurance Scheme. 

Inforinaticni Avas collected cUiring the Survey, in respect of the 
number and nature of accidents oc:c lining in all cement factories, whether 
covered or not under the Employees’ Stale Insurance Scheme. On the 
Avhole, an estimated number of 1,252 workers were involved in accidents 
in the Clement Industiy during July, 1960 to June, 1961. A better picture 
can perhaps bo^ had when the number of Avorkers involved in acciclents is 
viewed ois-a-vis the total number employed. 4 he rate of accidents per 
thousand, based on the estimate of average number employed during the 
twelve months ending June, 1961, as also distribution of Avorkers, involved 
by nat*urc of accidents arc given in Statement 6.2. 

♦ Tinu'hirapalli in Sawainiadlioptir iu Rajasthan and Dalmianagar and Japla in 

Bihar. 
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Sl'ATEMKM C')/^ 

Eslitnated Distribultoti oj iVorkers hwoivcd in Ac ddetits by Scilure of 
Accidciils in Cement Induitr\ 

(July, lOOOtd Juno, 1961) 
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It will be seen from Statement 6,2 that, during the year 1960 accidents 
took place in nearly 71 per cent, of the cenieiii factories. It is significant 
to note that whereas accidents were reported from all the large factories 
surveyed, they occurred in only 50 per cent, of the small factories. 'Fhc 
number of workers involved in fatal accidents was, of course,^negligiblc. 
Those involved in accidents resulting in permanent disability also formed 
ni insignificant proportion. By far the largest number of workers involved, 
about 50 per thousand employed, was in minor accident's causing tempo- 
rary disabilities. 

None (d’ the cement factories surveyed reported any occupational 
disease afflicting their workers. 





CHAPTER VII 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Most of the causes that lead to industrial unrest have been operative in 
India ever since the establishment and growth of large-scale industries in the 
middle of the last century. Strikes were, however, not very common in the 
country prior to 1918-19 due mainly to an illiterate and unorganised labour 
force. The teni[x> of economic activity was considerably stepped up during 
the First World War and this led to mass awakening amongst the working 
class. Acute discontentment became increasingly manifest in most of the in- 
dustrial centres in the country and conscc[uently the Government could not 
continue sticking to the policy of laissez faire any more. From then onwards, 
and particularly since the country's Independence, considerable thought and 
action have been devoted to matters pertaining to the improvement of labour 
management relations. Various Acts passed by the Government of India 
(notably the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947), and the State Governments have 
gone a long way in improving industrial relations in the country. 

During the present Survey, information was collected on some important 
aspects of industrial relations in the C'ement Industry and the findings arc 
discussed in^ the following paragraphs: 

7.1. hidustrial Disputes — 

Data pertaining to industrial disputes in the Cement Industry were not 
collected during the present Survey since the same were already being 
received in the. Labour Bureau. Such information in respect of the number 
of disputes in the Cement Industry and consequent loss of man-days since 
1956 is given below: 


S i A l EMENT 7. 1 
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♦ Labour Bureau, ‘Indian Labour Statistics, 1963’. 
These iiicludo both ‘strikes’ and ‘lock-outs’. 
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It would be seen from the Statement (7.1) that there was a considerable 
loss of man-days in the Cement Industry during the years 1957, 1959 and 
1961. The reason for the same for the year 1957 was, mainly, two strikes in 
Bihar and Madras; in the former case due to non-payment of bonus for two 
years, and in the latter, on account of workers’ refusal to collect cement bags 
from a godown where an accident had taken place. Besides these two strikes, 
a lock-out was declared in one of the cement factories in Orissa because the 
workers demanded enhancement of wages and reinstatement of some dis- 
missed employees. Out of roughly 50 thousand man-days lost in 1957, about 
42 thousand were accounted for by these three work-stoppages. During 1959, 
two major strikes took place in Orissa, in protest against the introduction 
of piece-rate system and involved a loss of as many as 2,50,314 man-days. In 
1961, however, there was no major dispute barring one in a factory in 
Maharashtra which resulted in a loss of about 65 thousand man-days. The 
strike was in protest against the issue of notice for alleged go-slow tactics and 
«ided through direct negotiations. 

7.2. Trade Unionism — 

The Labour Investigation Committee had reported the existence 
trade unions in only three out of 14 cement factories surveyed by them in 
1944-45. Information collected during the present Survey shows, that workers 
had organised themselves into trade unions in about 85 per cent, of the 
cement factories in the country. As between the two size groups, unions were 
found to be existing in all large and three-fourths of small factories surveyed. 
This would indicate more unionisation in large factories but if^tbe propor- 
tion of workers who were members of trade unions is considered, the position 
was better in small factories. It is estimated that nearly 97 per cent, of 
workers in small factories and 78 per cent, in large factories were members 
of unions. For the country as a whole, it is estimated that 85 per cent, of 
the cement workers were members of trade unions. The following State- 
ment gives details relating to trade unionism in the Industry. 

Statement 7.2 
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A striking fe^tjurc of-tr^de pnionism in the Cement Industry, as 
revealed by the data collected, is that in all small factories the unions h(ad 
been accorded recognition by the managements (Statement 7.2). Recognised 
unions existed in 80 per cent, of the large factories also, bringing the all-India 
percentage of cement factories where unions had been recognised to about 
00 . 

The trade unions, wherever they existed, were discharging sortie 
functions mainly with the object of promoting the interests of the 
workers. It was observed during the present Survey that about 77 per 
cent, of the unions in cement factories were securing claims for their 
members under various labour Acts. They comprised about 63 per cent, 
of the unions functioning in the large factories and nearly 86 per cent, of 
those in the small ones. Welfare and recreational facilities were being 
■provided only by the unions operating in large factories, the respective 
percentages of such unions for these activities being 50 and about 37. As 
against this, relief to distressed members was being arranged only by 
unions in small factories, 51 per cent, of which were helping their needy 
members. No union in cement factories, whether large or small, was paying 
any attention to adult education. 

7.3. Collective Agreements — 

In the course of the Survey, information was collected in respect of 
collective agreements concluded in the sampled establishments since 1956. 
It is estimated that about 62 per cent, of the cement factories in the 
country had concluded collective agreements since 1956 till the time of 
the Survey. Large factories out-numbered the small ones in this respect, 
their percentages being 80 and 50, respectively. The subject matters of 
collective agreements covered a wide field — from the rate of bonus pay- 
ment and workers entitled to it, to fixation of grades of pay, implemen- 
tation of Wage Board Recommendations, classification of daily-rated 
workmen, eritployment of contract labour, grant of travelling allowance 
to workers on retirement, paid festival holidays, dearness allow'ance, sick 
leave, payment of gratuity, Sunday and holiday work, construction of 
• quarters, provision of fans, clean drinking water and rest hou.sds, 
grievance procedure and settlement of disputes through joint consulta- 
tions. 

7.4. Sta7idi7ig Orders — 

Ever since the enactment of the Industrial Employment (Standing 
Orders), Act, 1946, it has become obligatory for all factories employing 
100 or more workers to frame Standing Orders for regulating such matters 
as classification of workers, intimation of periods and hours of work, 
holidays, termination of employment and redress of grievances, etc. 

It has been estimated that nearly 71 per cent, of cement factories in 
the country were under a statutory obligation to frame Standing Orders. 
They comprised all large factories and 50 per cent, of small ones. As 
against this, roughly 85 per cent, of the total number of factories had 
framed Standing Orders for their workers. The higher percentage is due 
to the fact that not only all large factories had met their legal obligation, 
but, as against only half of the small factories which were legally required 
t(> frame Standing Orders, nearly three-fourths had actually done so. The 
figures given in the following Statement speak for themselves. 
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Statement 7.3 

Estimated Percentage of Cement Factories where Standing Orders were 

Framed, etc. 

(1961-62) 


Size Grouj;) 

Number of 
Factories 

iVreeiitage of 
Factories 
under 
8tatulory 
Obligation 
to fram'' 
Shsuding 
Orders 

Pert out age of 
Fa dories 
where 

8tai) fling 
()rdt*rs 
were fra rued 
(t>fcolniuu 3i) 
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Faetori<*s 
\\ hei e 
tSlanfliug 

(^itlei s 

wt'ie eerti- 
tictl 

1 


»> 

3 

4 

5 

1 . Livri^e Facto Ties , 


U 


loo-o 

1 OO • 0 

2. tSinall Factories . 


^20 

50 ’0 

160-0 

JOO-0 

3. Ail Factories . • 

, 

34 

76 0 

100-0 

100-0 


It will he seen from the Statement that in all the factories. Standing 
Orders had been certified. Further, in each case the Standing Orders 
were found to have been framed under the Industrial Employment 
(Standing Orders) Act. 

In as many as 60 per cent, of the large factories having Standing 
Orders, they covered all workers; in the remaining 40 per cent., only 
•Production Workers’ were covered. It is noteworthy that in all the small 
factories having Standing Orders, all categories of workers, including 
clerical and watch and ward staff were covered. 

7..5. Labour and Welfare Officers — 

It seems there was no practice of appointing Labour and/or Welfare 
Officers in the Cement Industry at the time of the Labour Investigation 
Committee’s enc|uiry. There was no statutory obligation on employers 
either to employ labour or welfare officers. However, with the enactment 
of the Factories .\ct, 1948, the appointment of welfare officers became 
obligatory for every factory wherein 500 or more workers were employed. 

The present Survey has shown that nearly 56 per cent, of the factories 
surveyed, comprising all large and 25 per cent, of small ones, were under 
a legal obligation lo appoint Labour /Welfare Officers. As against this, 
nearly 85 per cent, of the establishments, in the Industry as a whole, had 
appointed Labour and/or Welfare Officers. This is significant inasmuch 
as it reflects management.s’ concern for mitigating the causes of labour 
unrest. 

' These officers had a wide range of activities and were found to be 
performing all the duties prescribed in the Rules framed under the Act. 
.Securing redress of workers’ day to day grievances and m'^intcnance of 
harmonious relations between the management and employees, by acting 
as Liaison Officers, were their most important functions. They were also 
advising managements in regard to matters connected with the proper 
implementation of various labour laws. Organisation and supervision of 
labour welfare and recreational activities also formed a part of their 
[ duties. 
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It was rcporicd that in 40 per cent, of large and nearly one third of 
the small factories where Labour/ Wei fare Officers had been appoinietl, 
they were appearing before Industrial rribunals, Labour Courts, etc., on 
behalf of the managements, in cases of industrial disputes. 

7.6. Works or Joint Committees — 

Though the Royal Commission on Labour had, as early as in 19.‘?0, 
emphasised the vital role that Works and/or Joint Committees could 
play in providing a recognised means of consultation between manage- 
ments and workers anti thus eliminating the sources of friction and in- 
culcating a greater sense of responsibility and creative interest ;imongst 
the workers and managements, it was not till the enactment of the 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, that any positive step was taken by the 
Government for the setting up of such (lommittees. From the Labour 
Investigation Committee’s report on Cement Industry, it apptears that, at 
the time of their enquiry, none of the cement factories bad <onstituted any 
Works or Joint Committee. 

The Survey re.sults show that though 71 per cent, of cement factories 
constituting all large and half of small units were under a legal obligation 
to set up Works/Joint Committees, only 60 per cent, of the former and 50 
per cent, of the latter had complied with the law. The main reasons for 
not setting up such Committees in those units where it was obligatory, 
were reported to be that neither the managements nor the workers had 
felt any need for the same. Of the units where such Committees did not 
exist, the mahagemetits in a few stated that steps were being taken to set 
up such Committees; some others reported that such a Committee could 
not be formed due to multiplicity of unions ;in<l inter-union rivalry. 

In all those establishments where Works and/or Joint Committees 
had been constituted, they consisted of an equal number of representa- 
tives of employers and workers. Generally, such Committees maintained 
their undisputed position as an important bi-partite agency for general 
di.scussions at the unit level. Matters of common interest as well as those 
of interest to either party, formed the subject matter of discussions in the 
meetings of these committees. In about 68 per cent, of the factories where 
such committees existed, they were reported to have met between 3 to G 
times during the twelve months’ period ending June, 1961. Nearly 21 per 
cent, of these Committees held only up to three meetings during the same 
period whereas an equal number met more than six times. The decisions 
taken at the meetings of these Committees were generally implemented. 

7.7. Production and Other Committees — 

Only 20 per cent, of the large factories surveyed had set up Produc- 
tion Committees for advising on matters relating to production etc 
However, some units had set up Workers’ Safety Committees. To this 
category belonged about 39 per cent, of all cement factories in the countty 
comprising 60 per cent, of large and 25 per cent, of small units. The 
mam functions of these committees were to look into the causes of acci- 
dents taking place in the factory and finding out ways and means to 
prevent them. 

7.8. Grievance Procedure — 

The I.abour Investigation Committee had made no mention of the 
existence of any system for securing redress of workers’ grievances in the 
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Cement Industry. However, with the ‘enactment of Industrial Employ- 
ment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, it became obligatory for all factories 
employing 100 or more workers to frame Standing Orders, prescribing, 
inter alia, the procedure to be followed for redress of grievances. As 
mentioned elsewhere in this Chapter, all large and 75 per cent, of small 
units had framed Standing Orders and thus, a ])rescrihed grievance pro- 
cedure had been laid down in such units. 

According to the prevailing practice in most of the units, grievances 
were usually taken to the supervisors or departmental heads in the first 
instance. If the workers were not satisfied with the decisions at this level, 
the Welfare Officer or the Personnel Officer was approached. Most of the 
grievances were redressed at this stage as the concerned officer ronduct^ed 
an enquiry before giving his decision. If, however, a satisfactory settle- 
ment was still not reached, the matter was taken to the Manager whose 
verdict was normally binding on both the parlies. In some of the establish- 
ments, the union could represent the grievance to the State Labour Com 
missioner. 

7.9. Association of Workers xvith Alaiiagcrnent — 

I’he present Survey has shown that not even a single cement factory 
ill the country had introduced any scheme for associating workers with 
the management. 


h/S230PofLB— 6(a) 



CHAPTER VTTI 


LABOUR COST 

Information pertaining to labour cost was collected from sampled 
establishments during the course of the present Survey, in respect of the 
employees covered under the Factories Act and receiving less than 
Rs. 400 per month as wages. This was in pursuance of the decision taken 
by the Study Group on Wage Costs appointed by the Ministry of Labour 
and Employment in 1959. The enquiry pertaining to labour cost was 
modelled on the lines of the Study of Labour Costs in the European In- 
dustry, made by the IiKernational Labour Office in 1950. However, certain 
modifications w^erc made in the light of certain peculiar conditions in 
India. For instance, in view of the fact that in India wages are paid on 
the basis of days instead of hours, data were collected in respect of man- 
days instead of man-hours. Similarly, it w^as found in the course of the 
pilot enquiry that, except for very few establishments, separate records of 
premium payments made for leave or holidays, or for days not worked, 
were not maintained and hence these were dropped as sej^aratc items and 
recorded under ‘basic wages*. Certain additions were made in the list 
either on the basis of the decisions of the Study Group, referred to above, 
or to elicit separate infonnation on some of the items on which employers 
have to incur expenses under labour laws in force in the country, e.g., 
lay-off, retrenchment compensation, etc. 

The Survey started in July. 19(>1 and ended in August, 1902. With 
a view to maintaining comparability of data and ensuring uniformity, it 
was intended to collect information, as far as possible, for the year ending 
June, 1961. If, however, the financial year of the establishment did not 
coincide with the calendar year, and it was not feasible to collect infor- 
mation for the year ending June, 1961, the field staff were asked to 
collect the data for the latest period of 12 months for which information 
was available subject to the condition that a major period of the reference 
year (i.e. July, 1960 to June, 1961) was covered. The available data show 
that it was possible to collect information in respect of the 12 months' 
period ending June, 1961 from most of the units. 

8.1. Labour Cost per Man-day Worked — 

Data in respect of marr-days worked and the corresponding wages 
and other earnings of the workers were collected for the above-mentioned 
perio<ls. Further, expenditure incurred by the employers on various 
w^elfare and security measures, subsidy services, etc., representing the cost 
incurred by the employers on labour was also recorded in the course of 
the Survey. Based on the above, the average labour cost^ per man-day has 
been wT)rked out and is given in Statement 8.1. 

The overall labour cost per man-day worked in the Cement Industry 
has ])een estimated at Rs. 5.98. As the above St^atement shows, the small 
factories had spent higher amounts on labour than the large factories. 
This could be possibly due to the impact of higher wage payment in small 
factories, a« discussed in details in Chaptei HI. 
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Statement 8.1 

Estimated Labour Cost Per Man-day Worked in Cement Factories 
(July, lUGO to June, 19G1) 

(lit llupoos) 


?Si/.e Grinij) 


La hour Cost 
Per .Maji-day 
Worked 


1. J.argi Fa*•io^il‘^; .... .5-70 

2 . Small Faeio]'i<‘s .... 6*i?0 

3. All Pai tories .... ,7 -US 


8.2. Coynpoiients of Labour Cost — 

1 he followino SLat’emciU shows ihc disLribiiLioii oi the labour cost 
accoicliiij^ to major heads under which the data were collected. 

Statement 8.2 

Ksiiinaled Laltour Cost Per Ma?i-day Worked by Alain Components 
(July, 1960 to June, 1961) 
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8.2.1. Wages — 

This component comi>riscd basic wages and dearness allowance, 
incentive or production bonus and attendance bonus received bv cm 
ployees. ^ 

Tt was desired by the Bureau to collect data, undei this head, in 
respect ol the man-da) s worked alone but, in the course of the pilot en- 
quiry, it was found that most of the employers did not maintain separate 
records of payments made for the days actually worked and for leave and 
holiday periods. Consequently, the atnouni of basic wages and dearness 
allowance recorded included the sum ])aid for the days worked as well as 
not worked but paid. 
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It would be seen from Statement 8.2 that ‘Wages’ accounted Mr 76.8 
per cent, of the total labour cost in the Industry. This proportioii was 
only slightly higher in small factories (77.0%) than in the large ones 
(76.7%). 'I’he following Statement gives the break-up of the ‘Wages' into 
various sub-groups viz., basic earnings, incentive or production bonus and 
attendatice bonus. 


Stai'ement 8.3 

Estiuiated Break-up of ‘Wages Cost’ by Components 


(July, 1960 to June, 1961) 

(fii Rupees) 


Size Group 

Basie Wages and 
Dearness 
Allowance (or 
Consolidated 
Wages) 

incentive/ 

Production 

Bonus 

Attendance 

Bonus 

Total 

1 

o 
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4*44 
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4 ■ 70 
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(00*38) 

(0-62) 
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3. All Fnc( cries 

4 • 58 
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* 

4*50 


(00*78) 
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* Loss Ro. OO-Orl 

Notk: Figures within hraokots arc porc<‘ntapos to total. 


It is evident that almost the entire amount on wage-cost was spent in 
the form of btisic wages and dearness allowance or consolidated wages. 
The only other item, under the group ‘Wages’ on which some expenditure 
Avas incurred b) the employees, Avas incentive bonus though its contribu- 
tion to the group Avas rather insignificant. Attendance bonus, though paid 
in one of the huge factories surveyed, formed a negligible proportion of 
the ‘Wages’ at the Industry level. 

8.2.2. Premium Pay for Overtime and Late Shifts — 

Under this group, only the premium part of pay for overtime work, 
late shifts, work on holidays, etc., was recorded. This was represented by 
an amount received by the workers in addition to their normal pay. For 
instance, if a worker received one and a half times his normal wages for 
the overtime work, the extra amount, i.e. one-half, was recorded against 
this item. The normal wages were included under the group ‘Wages’, 

The premium payment for overtime work accounted for a small 
proportion of the total labour cost per man-day worked (Statement 8.2). 
This item of expenditure entered into labour cost in both large as well as 
small factories. 

8.2.3. Bonuses — 

Payments made in the form of festival, year-end, profit-sharing and 
any other bonus were recorded under this group. It would be seen from 
Statement 8.2 that, in the Cement Industry, this item constituted 3.2 per 
cent, of the total labour cost per man-day worked. 

Further break-up of such bonuses shows that the year-end (annual) 
bonus accounted for about 10.5 per cent, of the total expenditure in- 
curred on bonuses, festival bonus for about 21.1 per cent, while the rest 
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of the payment (i.e., was made in respect of the profit-sharing 

scheme prevalent in one of the small factories. 

8.2.4. Other Payments in Cash and Kind — 

Other cash payments were those which were made regularly such as 
houserent allowance and some ad hue or ex-gratia payments made to 
workers. Payments under this group accounted" for about 4.2 per cent, of 
the total labour cost. .Such p.iyments were more in large establishments 
than in small ones. 

Payments in kind related to such items as protective equipments 
and uniforms, supply of jaggery, coconut oil. etc. This component 
accounted for a minor proportion of the total labour cost. Expenditure 
on this item was almost the .same in both large and small factories. 

8. 2. .5. Social Security Cutitributions — 

rhe expenses incurred by employers on various social security 
measures constituted one of the major elements of labour cost. Since the 
employers were statutorily obliged to undertake some of the social security 
measures, .separate data were collected in respect of expenditure incurred 
on obligatory and non-obligatory .social .security cotitributions. The com- 
bined cost on account of this component worked out to Re. 0.8.S per man- 
day or about per cent, of the total labour cost. I'liis expenditure was 
higher in large factories as compared to that in the small ones. The follow- 
ing .Statement shows the estimated cost of social security contributions under 
each item for which information was collected. 

STATEMENf 8.4 


Estimated Cost of Social Security Contributions per Man-day Worked 

(July, 1960 to June, 1961) 
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As the Statement shows, the expenditure incurred by the employers 
on non-obligatory stjcial security contributions was virtually insignificant. 

Statistics in respect of the obligatory social security contributions 
were collected for the following items: 


(1) Provident Fund. 

(2) Retrenchment compensation. 

(3) Compensation for lay-off. 

(4) Employees’ State Insurance Scheme. 

(5) Compensation for employment injury. 

(6) Compensation for occupational diseases. 

(7) Maternity benefit. 

(8) Dependants allowance. 

(9) Cratuity, 

(10) Other Social Programmes. 


'The major item of expenditure in respect of obligatory social security 
contributions, as is evident from Statement 8.4, was employers’ contribu- 
tion to provident fund which alone accounted for Re. 0.27 per tnanday 
or about 87 per cent, of the total cost on such contributions. 'Fhough the 
amount spent-on this item was more in large factories, yet the proportion 
of this expenditure to the total obligatory social security contributions 
was more in the small ones. The only other significant itent of ex- 
penditure, under this head, was the contributions made by the employers 
towards the Employees’ State Insurance .Scheme. Expenditure on pay- 
ment of compensation for employment injury and maternity benefit was 
negligible. 

8.2.6. Subsidies — 


Cost (<} employer for providing certain facilities and services to 
workers ami their families was collected under this head. The facilities 
listed were Medical and Health Care, Canteens, Restaurants and other 
Food Services, Company Housing. Building Funds, Credit Unions and 
other Financial Aid Services, Creches, Ediu:ational Services, Cultural 
Services (e.g. Libr.try, Reading Rooms, etc.), Recreational Services (Club.s, 
Sports, etc.). Transport, Sanitation (at work places). Drinking Water 
facilities, Vacation Homes, etc. The net amount spent, including depre- 
ciation but excluding any capital expenditure, was recorded. In the 
cotirsc of the pilot enquiry, it was noticed that in most of the ca.ses, em- 
ployers either did not maintain any records separately for the above- 
mentioned items or cxpcn.scs related not only to persons falling within 
the scope of the studv ljut also others. Hence, the field staff were asked to 
obtain estimates, wherever such statistics were not available separately, 
for the al)ove-m'cntioned items, and/or for the employees covered by the 
study only. In the latter case, estimates were made on the basis of the 
proportion that the employees coming under the scope of the study form- 
ed to the total employees. The following Statement gives details in res- 
pect of the cost on subsidies incurred by the employers in the Cement 
Industry. 



Statement 8.5 

Estimated Cost of Subsidies per Man-day Worked in the Cement Industiy 

(July, I960 to June, 1961) 
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The cost of subsidies per man-day worked amounted to Re. 0.39, consti- 
tuting 6.5 per cent, of the total labour cost. The difference between large 
and small factories, in this respect was negligible. 

The main item of expenditure was medical and health care which 
accounted for about 36 per cent, of the total cost on subsidies. Other 
items of expenditure were canteens, recreational services, educational 
services, company housing, sanitation, drinking water facilities, etc. The 
employers incurred negligible or no expenditure on creches, cultural 
services, building funds, and restaurant and other services. 



CHAPTER IX 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

The Cement Industry enjoying world wide importance, is of a 
comparatively recent origin in India. The first cement factory set up 
with the object of manufacturing Portland Cement came into existence 
only in 1904 in Madras State. T hereafter, it has had a chequered career. 
The landmarks in the history of the Indian Cement Industry liavc been 
the two World Wars and the Independence of the countrx in 1947. 
Statistics of registered factories show that as against 22 factories in 1950, 
there were 38 cement factories in 1901 though, however, there was no 
corresponding rise in employment. The Industry is widely dispersed and 
is mainly concentrated in Bihar, Andhra Pradesh, Bombay, Madhya 
Pradesh, Madras and Rajasthan. 

On the basis of the present Survey, it has been estimated that, on 
the specified date, i.e., June 30, 1961, the Industry employed about 29,700 
workers of whom 858 workers were not covered under the Factories Act. 
The distribution of all workers (covered and not covered under the Fac- 
tories Act), according to the broad occupaiional groups, shows that nearly 
81 per cent, were ‘Production and Related Workers’ (including super- 
visory); ‘Wafeh and Ward and Other Services’' accounted for about 8 per 
cent, of the total, followed immediately by ‘Clerical and Related Person- 
nel’ (including supervisory) who constituted about 6 per cent. ‘Profes- 
sional, Technical and Related Personnel* and ‘Administrative, Executive 
and Managerial Personner accounted for the resf. Child labour w^as 
entirely absent and the number of women employed was also negligible. 
Contract labour was found employed in about 33 per cent, of the fac- 
tories. Nearly 91 per cent, of the ‘Production Workers’ were time-rated 
and the rest were piece-rated. T he system of recruitment was direct for 
alx>uf 88 per cent, of the wwkers in the Industry. Of these, recruitment at 
the factory gate accounted for about 57 per cent. 

The Survey results show that about 83 per cent, of ‘Production 
W^'orkers* (employed directly) were permanent and 8 per cent, temporary. 
Probationers, casual workers and apprentices accounted for the rest. Fhc 
system of employing "badlis* xvas not in vogue in any of the samplca 
units. 

It is estimated that approximately 65 per cent, of the (lirectly emplov- 
cd ‘Production Workers’ in the Clement Industry had more than 5 years’ 
service to their credit on June 30, 1961, a good number having put in 
more than 15 years’ service. In this respect it wars found that the large 
factories had more w^orkers with longer period of service. In the smaller 
ones, about one-fifth of the workers had been in service for less than one 
year. 

The overall absenteeism rate in the Cement Industry’^was found to be 
significant during the reference year from July, 1960 to June, 1961; it 
was 12.8 per cent, for ‘Production Workcrs\ Large factories recorded a 
higher rate of absenteeism than small ones. Only about 16 per cent, of 
the factories had adopted measures for checking the high absenteeism 
rate. 
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Labour turnover data collected for the directly employed ‘Produc- 
tion Workers* for the year ending June, 1961 show that the overall 
average accession and separation rates for the Industry were fairly low. 
Greater mobility of working force w^as noticed in the small hicLories than 
in the large ones. Nearly two-thirds of the separations w^ere on account 
of discharges and dismissals, while the rest were accounted for by quits, 
retirement or death. 

About 39 per cent, of the cement factories in the country, mostly 
large units, were providing training and apprenticeship facilities. How- 
ever, the training was imparted, in most of the factories, on an ad hoc 
basis and there were no regular schemes. 

Nearly 82 per cent, of wa:)rkers in the Cement Industry were paid 
their wages once a month and about 3 per cent, once a lorinight. For 
the rest (15%) the pay period was a w’cek. 'The average daily earnings of 
all workers wxrc Rs. 5.29 during June, 1961, while those of the ‘Production 
Workers’, who formed the bulk of the total working force, were Rs. 4.66. 
Male ‘Production Workers’ earned more (Rs. 4.67) than women (Rs. 3.19). 
‘Watch and Ward* and ‘Clerical Workers* earned Rs. 4.59 and Rs. 8.58. 
respectively, per day. The average daily earnings of the lowest-paid ‘Pio- 
duction Workers’ were Rs. 3.39. 

A break-up of earnings has revealed that they consis(ed primarily of 
basic earnings, i.e. basic wages and dearness allowaiKc or consolidated 
wages. Nearly 85 per cent, of the cement factories snrvc\cd paid separate 
dearness allow\ancc to their workers and iji all such cstablisliments, dear- 
ness allowance had been linked to the Consumer Price Index Ninnbers. 
The practice of paying annual bonus w^as in vogue in nearly 62 per cent, 
of the factories in the Industry though in only about one-third of such 
units there were regular schemes regulating the payment of bonus; in the 
rest, such payment had not been regularised. 

Nearly 71 per cent, of the cement factories worked tluee sliifts daily 
and the remaining 29 per cent., all of which happened to be small ones, 
only one shift a day. No factory had more than an 8-hour day and a 18 hour . 
week. Though nearly 71 pbi cent, of the factories worked during night, no- 
where any special amenities were being provided for the night-shift workers. 
However, a regular system of transferring workers from night shift to the 
day shift existed in all such units. J’he period of rest interval generally 
ranged between -J hour to 1 hour in both day and night shifts and the 
spread-over did not exceed nine hours in any unit. C^onservancy arrange- 
ments in most of the units were satisfactory. 

All cement factories in the country, large or small, had a system of 
granting earned leave to their emplovees. As regards the period of leave, 
qualifying conditions and the rate of paMiicnt, the provisions of the 
Factories Act w^ere generally followaxl b\ the managements. Nearly 86 
per cent, of the workers were found to liavc availed (^f earned leave 
during the year 1960. The percentage of factories where the facilitv of 
casual leave with pay w^as availal)lc was also quite high, being about S5. 
In most of them, there were no qualifving conditions and all (ategories 
of workers enjoyed the l^cnefit of casual leave. Sick leave, too, was being 
allowed in abonl 85 per cent, of the units. "I'he practice of granting 
national and festival holidays was universal in the Cement Industry. All 
cement factories in the country were complying with the provisions of 
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the Factories Act regarding I'hc grant o£ wcekly-offs, althowgVi tVie pay- 
iiient for the rest-day was being made in only about 85 per cent, of tbc 
units surveyed. 

Drinkitig water faiilities existed in all the cement factories covered 
during the Survey, althoiigli there was diversity in the type of arrange- 
ments made. In none of the ceniem factories, the tlrinking water point.s 
were situated within the prohiltilcd distance. Washing facilities w'cre 
available in all teinciu factories in the country and facilities for bathing 
existed in 48 per (onl. of iheni. ® 

Canteens were found functioning in all those cstablishineius which 
■were under a slalntory o'oligalion (o do so, with arrangements for sale of 
tea, cotfec aitd snacks and c\en meals in some of the units. Nearly 90 per 
cent, of the c aniccns n ccmu-ni fa.c lories were being run by the manage- 
ments and the rest by eontrac tors. However, canteen managing com- 
mittees were funelioning in all of them ancl were responsible for fixino- 
the prices. In general, the location and hygienic conditions of the can- 
teens were sal isfac toi \ . Crcdics were provided in all cement factories 
employing more than .^)9 vvonicii. Although no factory was under a 
statutory obligation to provide rcsl sheliers, yet, nearly 62 per cent, of 
the units surveyed had provided ih's facility on their owm. 

Faciiiiies for recrealion, wliith consisted of indoor and outdoor 
games and ciihural programmes, existed in nearly 86 per cent, of the 
cement factories. In nearly all cases, they were being financed by the 
managemenis. As rogarcls educational facilities, it was fouttd that they 
were available in only about 5(i [ter cent, of the units surveyed and in 2!) 
per cent, of these no fees were being charged. No attention, whatsoever, 
was paid to adult education in any of the units covered. 

Medical fac ilities iti I he form of attached dispensaries or hospitals 
were available lo employees in aitont 71 per cent, of cement factories in 
the country. Most of the teinaining units had made regular or ad hoc 
arrangements with local medical piaciitioners for rendering medical aid 
lo their employees. Of the .56 ])cr ceni. factories, which were under a 
legal obligation to maintain ambulance r(X>ms, hardly 15 per cent, had 
such rooms. Nearly 85 per cent, of the units had provided first-aid boxes 
for the tise of their employees (hough only 6.-? per cent, of them were 
under ihe charge of trained first-aiders. 

It is estimated (hat. in the Industry as a whole, about 85 per cent, of 
the factories had provided housing facilities to their employees. However, 
the benefit was not very extensive as only .‘51 per cent, of the total wrrk- 
ing force had been hou.scd. Most of the houses were one-room tenements. 

It is estimated that approximately 85 per cent, of the cement fac- 
tories had provident fund .schemes for their employees. Nearly 82 per cent, 
of the total number of workers in the Industry were found to be the 
members of provident funds. (Jraluity schemes Were in force in about 62 
per cent, of the cement factories, bill pension schemes were altogether 
non-existent. Women workers were entitled to receive maternity benefits 
from the Employees’ State Insurance Corporation in the ateas where the 
scheme was in operation. In other areas, according to the Survey, no 
claim had been made or |>aid during the year ending June .SO, 1961. 
During the same period, accidents took place in 71 per cent, of the cement 
factories involving nearly 1,200 workers. Fatal accidents were very rare 
and those causing permanent disability also formed an insignificant 
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proporiion. By far the largest number of workers involved, about 50 per 
thousand employetl, was in minor accidents causing temporary disabilities. 
No case of occupational disease was reported from any of the factories 
covered. 

Statistics of industrial disputes show that there was a considerable 
loss of man-days in the Industry during 1957, 1959 and 1961. Trade 
unionism seems to have developed fairly well in the Industry. It is estimat- 
ed that 85 per cent, of the factories had trade unions and an ecjual per- 
centage of the cement workers were members of these unions. The favour- 
able attitude of the managements towards unions is reflected by the fact 
that in 90 per cent, of the factories having unions, recognition had been 
accorded to them. 

Collective agreements since 1956 had been concluded in 62 per cent, 
of the factories: most of them in the large units. An encouraging feature 
from the point of view of industrial relations in the Industry was that 
Standing Orders had been ftmned in 85 per cent, of the units whereas 
only 71 per cent, were legally bound to do so. In such units, (i.e. where 
Standing Orders had beeti framed) a prescribed procedure for the redress 
of grievances of workers was obviously laid down. Kverywhere, these 
Orders were found to have beeti certified, and excepting in a few large 
factories, they covered all categories of workers. Whereas only 56 per 
cent, of the factories were under a legal compulsion to appoint Labour/ 
Welfare Officers, actually 85 pet cent, of the units had appointed such 
Officers. Works or Joint Committees had been constituted in only about 
half of the factories which were legally bound to set up such f]ommittees. 

Data relating to labour cost in respect of workers covered under the 
Factories Act and receiving less than Rs. dOO p.m. show that, during the 
year ending June, 1961, the cost per mand-day worked in the Industry was 
Rs. 5.98. Wages, i.e. basic wages, dearness allowance and incentive pay- 
ments, constituted the main component and accounted for nearly 76.8 per 
cent, of the total cost. Social security contributions and bonus accounted 
for about 5.5 and .8.2 per cent., respectively. Expen.scs falling under the 
Group ‘Subsidies’ constituted a significant proporiion being 6.5 per cent, 
of the total labour cost. I'he main item of expenditure under this head 
was medical and health care. Other items of expenditure were canteens, 
recreational and educational services, company housing, etc. 



APPENDIX 


A Brief Note on hie Sampi,e Design and the Method of 
Eshmaiion Adopted 

1. Sample Design — 

For the Survey of Labour Conditions, a stratified sampling design 
with indnsiry as a stratum, with further regional strata for those industries 
whirh were found to be highly concentrated in particular regions or areas, 
was followed. I’he registcied factories belonging to those industries for 
which regional stratification was found neccs.sary were stratified and each 
centre or area of high concentration was taken as a separate regional 
stratum of the industry and the remaining scattered factories were clubbed 
together into a single residual stratum. Units in each industry /regional 
stratum were divided into two size-groups i.e., upper and lower. The cut- 
off point used for the classification of units into two size-groups was the 
same as irsed for the Wage Census conducted by the Bureau in 19.58-.59. 
This point was fi67 for the Cement Industry. However, in the case of this 
industry there was no regional stratification and sample units were selected 
from the All-India list. 

In regard to sample size, it was thought that a sample of 25 per cent, 
from upper size group and 12-i per cent, from the lower size -group would 
yield reasonably good results. However, the experience of earlier Surveys 
had shown that in view of non-availability of up-to-date frames, quite a 
large number of sampled establishments were found to have ceased 
functioning or to have changed the line of production when they were 
visited. In order to .safeguard against undue shrinkage of the' sample size 
due to such contingencies, it was decided to enlarge the sample size suit- 
ably in the light of the experience of the Wage Census conducted by the 
Bureau and on the basis t)f a study of closures of establishments in the 
past few years as revealed from the annual list of registered factories. In 
the case of cement factories the sampling fraction thus ultimately adopted 
was 33. S jxjr cent, for the upper size and 16.7 per cent, for the lower size. 

The ultimate sampling units, namely registered factories, within an 
industiy /regional stratum were arranged by contiguous States and within 
each Stale by contiguous districts in a serpentine fashion so that districts 
formed a continuous chain from one State to another. Having arranged 
the list of units in the above manner, the units above the optimum cut-off 
point were taken in the upper-size class and the rest in the lower-size 
class. From these size-groups, the required number of units were selected 
by systematic sampling with a random start. The frame on the basis of 
which the sample was selected in the case of cement factories was the list 
of registered factories for the year 1959. 

2. Method of Estimation — 

In the course of this Survey, various characteristics were studied, 
some of which were correlated with employment whereas there were others 
which were not so correlated. Consequently, .slightly different methods 
were used for working out estimates for these two cases. For estimating 
the totals of tho.se characteristics which are highly correlated with employ- 
ment such as absenteeism, labour turnover, earnings, labour cost, ratio of 
total employment was used as the blowing up factor. On the other hand, 
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for estimating the totals of those characteristics which are not directly 
correlated with employment such as, daily hours of work, units levying 
fines, etc., the ratio of units was used as the blowing-up factor. Estimates 
of percentages have been arrived at by computing in each case the ratio 
of the estimates of the totals for the two characteristics involved. 


More precisely, the estimate for the total (for all-India) of a particular 
characteristic not correlated with employment in the industry has been 
obtained as: 
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The summation extending over all the sampled units surveyed in the 
industry. 

Where X = the estimated total of the z-oharaoteristio for the industry. 

N and Nt ** the number of units in the original population as featuring in the 

^ ^ 1959 list, which was used as frame, in the upper and lower size- 

groups respectively of the industry. 

n' and Nj *=* the number of units which featured in the 1969 list but were not 

^ ^ featuring in the list r-'dating to tho period inf>re or loss roinoid'iig 

with the period of tho Survey in the upper and lower size-groups 
respectively, of the industry. 
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the total number of units in the sample (from 1959 list) in the upper 
and lower size groux>s respectively of the industry. 


n and ni ®= the number of sampled units, which were found at the time of tho 

“ ^ Survey to be closed or to have changed the line of production and 

hence left out in the upper and lower size groups respectively of the 
industry. 

JT- and X., =* the total of the,oharaoteristio x in the ith sample unit of tho upper 

and lower size groups respectively of the induf>trj’'. 


In the industry the estimate for the characteristic 
employment is given by 
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The summation extending over all units in the industry. 

Whom F = the estimated total of Ihe oharaoteristio y for tho industry. 


e'k^—Nu and E^i—Nl = tho total emph^ment in 1969 in the Nw — Nu and NI — Nt 

units respeotiyely of the industiy. 
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sampled units respeotiyely of tho industry. 

7 • and 7, | » the total of oharaoteristio y in the itii samide unit of the upper 

“ and lower size groups respeotiyely of tho industry. 
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